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THE GEM OF THE WEST INDIES 
The warm welcome of the A M A I C A 
Golden Caribbean awaits you in J 
With its tempting accessibility and the moderate cost of the trip, no other spot 


holds out such fair promise of a perfect winter holiday. 
Reached by a bracing sea-trip of four days on vessels which afford the traveler every 


modern convenience and comfort. 
THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY’S 


Steel Twin-Screw U. S. Mail Steamships 
ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SCHLEY 
ADMIRAL SAMPSON ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


sail weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. New American-built Steamships Buckman and 


Watson weekly from Baltimore. 
ROUND TRIP, $75—Including Meals and Stateroom—ONE WAY, $40. 
Weekly sailings from New Orleans to Colon, Republic of Panama, Limon, Costa 
Rica, and ports in Central and South America. 
We have published a beautifully illustrated book, 
and issue a monthly paper, ‘‘ The Golden Caribbean.” 


terested in Jamaica, by addressing 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Ray Whitc a LONG WHARF, BOSTON 
ange . ee Co NORTH WHARVES, PHILADELPHIA 
os. Cook & Son, ba ve UGHES AND HENRY STS,, BALTIMORE 
New York and principal cities 321 ST. CHARLES ST., NEW ORLEANS 


‘*A Happy Month in Jamaica,” 
Both will be sent to those in- 
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Copyright, 1904, LIFE 


What Is a Good Title for 


This Gibson Drawing? 


The picture has no title- LIFE wants the best one that can be suggested. It is 
not a puzzle picture, The title may be a word, a line, a verse or a quotation, 


No suggestion for a title will be The person whosuggests | Mr. Charles Dana Gibson 
considered unless accompanied by the mest eancenrtets draws regularly for LIFE, the 
Five Dollars to pay for a year's |. : Pesce leading illustrated, humorous and 
subscription to LIFE. Subscrip- title will receive a satirical journal of the world. 


tions may begin at any time. The Christm d other extr 
The best title will be determined LIE we ne 


* 
by the Editors of LIFE from titles numbers of LIFE mua sub- 
submitted in the competition. Write scribers without additional charge. 


your ttle on an envelope, with your Send ten cents now for the copy 


name and address inside. Enclose of LIFE which will contain the 
both with your remittance for sub- 


of 
scription. Suggestions must reach ap of the ere rie 
LIFE. before February 1, 1905. contest, TOW Rams ane cae 
The result will be announced in will be put on file and the copy 
LIFE. for February 23, 1905. mailed to you as soon as issued. 


In addition to the opportunity to gain the $500 prize, EVERY COMPETITOR WILL RECEIVE, FREE OF CHARGE, 
an artist’s proof of the picture, hand-printed on 17x21 India paper, plate-marked ready for framing. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


17 West Thirty-First Street New York City. © 


=” An artistically printed catalogue, containing 1 $ miniature reproductions of prints and Y ney by Gibson, Gilbert, Clay, 
lashfield, Harrison, Fisher, Crosby and others, a ished by LIFE, will be sent to any address on receipt of ten cents. A 
dainty volume which will be of service in the selection of holiday gifts. 
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A Holiday Suggestion 











Monthly \Send Us 


Ladies’ Home Journal is: sto) “on 


For mother, sister, wife, daughter, niece or sweetheart $ 5 


Weekly 


Saturday Evening Post y:sm\ 6: 


For father, brother, husband, son, nephew or friend Accepted) 


Periodicals make the best holiday gifts. Each issue as it is 
received during the year is a constant reminder of the giver. 
Periodicals may be sent to same or different addresses. 
We make a special price of $1.25 for single yearly subscriptions 
to The Saturday Evening Post. 


Send us two orders for the above club and you may have 
The Ladies’ Home Journal Free for one year, and sent to any address 
desired, as your premium, or for three orders The Saturday Evening 
Post Free for one year. 


Our 40 Page Catalog No. 39 


FREE, ASK FOR IT TO-DAY. 


Contains thousands of money saving club offers, besides giv- 
ing net wholesale price on thousands of periodicals. It is yours for 
the asking and should be in the hands of every person as a guide 
before placing any subscriptions. 


REFERENCE: Publisher of Independent or any other leading periodical. 








ADDRESS 


D. D. Cottrell’s Subscription Agency, 


147 GOTTRELL BUILDING 


NORTH COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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Design’, Engraved and Print- 

Beautiful and inspiring 
thoughts of great authors in 
beautiful form, Hand illumi- 
nated at prices ranging from ten 
cents upward, Circulars con- 
taining samples, prices, and full 
nformation sent upon receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps. 


VALHALL STUDIO 
flugb & Margaret Eaton 
339 Halsey Street « 


BROOKLYN, New York all artistic purposes. 


Don’t Go South 


It’s a mistake to run away from cold 
weather. Cold air is a tonic of the greatest 
value. The “Cold Air Cure” is saving the 
lives of thousands of consumptives. It’s 
just as good for every other chronic disease. 
Stay North and get a hardy ‘“‘winter con- 
stitution.’’ There’s sound sense and science 
in it. If you want to know 


Where and How an Invalid Can 
Best Spend the Winter, 
Write for Booklet ‘“M”’. 
THE SANITARIUM, - 


Address 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








Magazine Clubs. 


Promptness and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Regular Our Priee 


Scribner’s, Pearson’s and Leslie’ ys Monthly $5.00 $4.35 
Noy. and Dec. Leslie free if asked 

Cosmopolitan and Independent ..... 3.00 2.50 

World’s Work and Scribner’s . - 6.00 5.10 

Pictorial Review and Woman’s Home Com- 2.60 oni 


panion. . . . « 
ADDRESS 


Compendium Subscription Agency 


112 HOWELL ST., BA N. Y. 
THE 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: 

CLanence W. Bowzn, Publisher. 

A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
r As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year; 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
wany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the chi of an address should be ved one 
veek before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
lew address should be given. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Q.S.S.Cco. 


; Bermuda 


Cn area yes ioameased payhions, 
‘tilings weekly from New Yor or 

jassages, etc ‘te. wenete An E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. Agts., 
Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 39 Broadway, New York ; ‘A. Ahern. 
Seretary , Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 261 


Bway, N. Y. 
BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 

















Shoreham 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and European Plans, 


JOHN T. DEVINE, 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’ Breakfast and Dinner. 


Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from 35. 50 per Bay up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, 


sonable Ci us Attenda vt 
ceptional E xeellen 20 axe peer ee an Cuisine of 





Prop. 








istic of this hotel, and 
d retain for ita eristio of this hotel, and 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & § SON, Proprietors 








New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Trains de! from Grand Central Station, 
nm ae 42d St. and 4th Ay. 


+48 A.M 
iitiman tio 19:00 A AM, * tis. 00, *14:02, * 
Fite’ tnam & W. oreesier—13 P.M 14:08, 11:00 P.M. 
Lakeville eh Ne Norfolk—+8:50 A.M., P.M. 
Gt. on, Stockbridge, hy |. 250, 8:50 A.M., 


31 P. 
WATERBURY & A pe gr +4 2 1 56:00, +78:00, +10:02 §910:02 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc. address 
n Ay.. c273 West 


es c "AY. of Mad 
N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 195th St., 153 Bast 125th St., In Brooklyn, of Cowct St., 860 Fulton 


ASTON SANITARIUM ele 


ay, E. D. 
ally. +Except Sundays. §Sundays only. ¥Stops at 125th St. 
xStops at 125th St. Sundays onl rane or Car Limit 
Select class of nervous and mental / Dini +t ickets also. hed. Uiies 
yon rs’ ex) eee Hie 


ae as ng Car. cParlor and Sleeping car ti 
mn, N. State Hos ital ; visit before deci C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt, 
CER KINNEY, M. D., O. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 


(to Waterb A.M 
> uy) 


(te -» +1:08, +4:30, §95:01, +6:00, §6:00 (to Water. 





ton, Pa. 
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THE RULE OF THREE 


In travel refers to the supremacy of the three famous trains of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, The SoutHwest 
LimiteD, The PIoNgEER Limitep, The OvERLAND LIMITED. 

The OverLanp LimirepD leaves Union Passenger Station, 
Chicago, 6.05 p.m. Arrives Omaha 7.35 a.m. and Denver 
10 p. m. the next day, and San Francisco 6.20 p. m. the third 
day. Leaves Omaha 8.20 p.m. Arrives Chicago 9.25 a. m. 

The SoutHwest LimitTEp leaves Union Passenger Station, 
Chicago, 6 p..m. Arrives Union Station, Kansas City, 9 a. m. 
Leaves Kansas City 5.55 p.m. Arrives Chicago 8.55 a. m. 

The Pioneer Limitep leaves Union Passenger Station, 
Chicago, 6.30 p.m. Arrives St. Paul 7.25 a. m. and Minneapolis 
8a. m. Leaves Minneapolis 8 p. m.; St. Paul, 8.35 p. m. 
Arrives Chicago 9 a. m. 

These trains are electric lighted throughout and equipped with the best of sleepers, 


library cars, dining cars, chair carsand coaches This company owns and operates its 
own cars and therefore offers an excellence of service not obtainable elsewhere. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger / gent. 
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Jewelry. 


GC large assortment of the finest 

hand-wrought gold novelties in 
Brooches, Pendants, Scarf Pins, Fobs, 
Rings, etc., affords an easy selection 
for appropriate Holiday gifts. 


We have many new designs 
not duplicated elsewhere. 


Bartens @ Rice Co., 


Diamond and Jewelry Merchants, 


328 Fifth Ave., 
Between 32d and 33d Sts. 


Visitors are cordially invited to examine our wares 
without being importuned to buy. 




















DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 14 
per cept., payable January 16th. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company (first 
mortgage coupon No. 8), payable January ist. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company (com- 
mon), 1% per cent., payable January 3d. 

Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, first mortgage cou- 
pon No. 6, payable January 1st. 

Bankers’ Trust Company, 1% per cent., payable 
January 3d. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, $1.50 
per share, and extra 75 cents per share, payable 
January 16th. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company (col- 
lateral trust 4s), coupons, payable January Ist. 

Trust Company of America (quarterly), 34% per 
cent., payable January 34d. 

American Woolen Company (preferred), 1% per 
cent., payable January 16th. 

The Franklin Society, 5 per cent., payable after 
January ist. 

Electric Storage Battery Company 
1% per cent., payable January 2d 

Electric Storage Battery Company (preferred), 
1% per cent., payable January 2d. 

NATIONAL ‘BANKS. 


Per c’t. 
Chatham, quarterly. 4 
2 Sa 3 
Fourth 31% SAVINGS BANKS, 
Importers’ & Trad- Bank for Savings.. 4 
ers’ 10 Broadway 4 
Irving 4 Citizens’ 
Market & Fulton... 5 
Merchants’ 1 
Merchants’ Ex- 
PEE tcscteenx 
National Park, 
QUereetty <....-- 4 
National Butchers’ 
& Drovers’...... 3 
New Amsterdam... 6 


(common). 


STATE BANKS. 

Per c’t. 
Bank of America. .10 
Columbia Bank.... 4 


Franklin 
re By 
Maiden Lane...... 4 
North River....... 


Harlem Savings... 3% 
Greater New York. 3% 





‘ian crisscross lines on every package. 
For « 

DYSPEPSIA. 

C FLOUR. 

AT FLOUR. 


SPECIAL D 
K. C. WHOL 
Unlike all otiér 


or oyampl 
Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


The Record of @ Year 


Those clubs and reading circles which 
are making a study of current events will 
find the bound and indexed volumes of 
Tue INDEPENDENT especially valuable for 
this purpose and they should see to it that 
their reference library contains them. 








If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their 
copies for six months, in good condition, with $1.50, 
we will return, charges paid, a volume containing the 
twenty-six issues (without the advertising pages), 
attractively bound with marbled board sides and 
brown duck back stamped in gold. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New York 





READING NOTICE 


The North River Savings Bank, at 266 West Thirty- 
fourth street, near Eighth avenue, has declared a divi- 
dend of four per cent. per annum on deposits up to 
five hundred dollars, ard on deposits over five hun- 
dred dollars up to three thousand, three and one-half 
per cent. This bank will change its location and in a 
few months will occupy its new building on Thirty- 
fourth street, two blocks east of its present site. Many 
of this bank’s depositors have had to change their 
residence, caused by the demolition of their dwellings 
to make place for the new depot of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The bank’s new location will be more cen- 
tral and therefore more convenient for a large ma- 
jority of its eighteen thousand depositors. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE 


The ANNUAL MEETING Of the CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Buripine Socrety will be held in the United Charities Build- 
ing, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, on Thurs- 
day, January 12th, 1905, at 3:30 P. M., at which time the an- 
nual reports will be presented, officers elected, and other 
business transacted, The attendance of Life Members and 
Annual Members is especially requested. 








An invaluable aid to 
Speakers and Singers. 





Table Cloths, 
Napkins. 
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ANNUAL SALE OF 
Household Linens, etc. 


AT «*THE LINEN STORE” mateins maine 


James McCutcheon & Co. announce that, in accordance with their custom of 
many years, they have made arrangements to hold during the month of 
January an extensive sale of 


Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Towels and Toweling, 


French Lingerie, 
Blankets, 

Quilts and Bed Spreads, 
Beds and Bedding. 


The goods throughout are of the sterling quality, reliability, and general 
excellence for which ‘‘ The Linen Store’’ has become noted, and are offered 
at prices which represent a marked saving to the purchaser, amounting in 
many instances to 


33: PER CENT. 


The sale commences on Tuesday, January 3d. 


A 32-page illustrated catalogue, giving a detail of the goods offered, will 
be mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d Street, New York 
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Remingionslypewmies | CELEBRATED 
f COLLAR BUTTON 
the © Wonderfully Improved. 
ACO ODEVLORKG ie NEW PAT. CCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 


: aS Bip | stamped ‘“Bene- 
wk] fb By dict’’ and date 
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Survey of the World 


The first general re- 
port of the Commis- 
sioner of Corpora- 
tions, James R. Garfield, has excited 
much interest and comment because of 
its recommendation that all corporations 
engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall be required by law to carry 
on such business under a Federal fran- 
chise or license. In the beginning, Mr. 
Garfield says that there exists a deep- 
rooted general feeling of dissatisfaction 
with existing commercial and industrial 
conditions, which present the foremost 
problems of to-day. Some causes of dis- 
satisfaction are apparent, and the evils 
are very real and great. The legal con- 
ditions under which corporate business 
is carried on are extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. They permit and invite abuse, rep- 
resent the needs and demands of special 
interests, and are not a permanent body 
of law adapted to provide properly for 
all the interests involved. The “ State 
system,” applied to interstate business, 
has developed peculiar evils and a di- 
versity so great as to amount in operation 
to anarchy. Under it no satisfactory 
reform is to be expected. So far, the 
commerce clause of the Constitution has 
had a negative development only, both 
under Congress and by judicial inter- 
pretation. The Bureau of Corporations 
can get the essential facts, but no real 
remedy can be expected until Congress 
takes affirmative action under the great 
powers granted wy that clause. To dele- 
gate control of interstate commerce to 
the States would be unconstitutional, and 
the objections applicable to the present 
“State system” would not be avoided. 
Of compulsory Federal incorporation of 
interstate commerce companies, Mr. Gar- 
field says: 


A Federal License 
for Corporations 


“This is probably legally practicable, but it 
involves radical industrial and political changes 
by the centralization of power in the Federal! 
Government, and presents serious difficulties be- 
cause of its effect upon the authority of the 
States over such corporations in matters of 
taxation and local regulation. Any optional 
law of this character would not overcome these 
difficulties.” 


There remains to be considered a Federal 
license or franchise. This is practicable 
legally, Mr. Garfield says; it avoids the 
legal difficulties of national incorpora- 
tion as well as the practical one of cen- 
tralization of power, and it gives the na- 
tional Government direct regulation of 
the agencies of interstate and foreign 
commerce. Therefore, he suggests that 
Congress be requested to consider the 
advisability of enacting a law which in 
general should provide as follows: 


“(1) The granting of a Federal franchise or 
license to engage in interstate commerce. 

“(2) The imposition of all necessary require- 
ments as to corporate organization and man- 
agement as a condition precedent to the grant 
of such franchise or license. 

“(3) The requirement of such reports and 
returns as may be desired as a condition of the 
retention of such franchise or license. 

“(4) The prohibition of all corporations and 
corporate agencies from engaging in interstate 
and foreign commerce without such Federal 
franchise or license. 

“(s) The full protection of the grantees of 
such franchise or license who obey the laws 
applicable thereto. 

“(6) The right to refuse or withdraw such 
franchise or license in case of violation of law, 
with appropriate right of judicial appeal to 
prevent abuse of power by the administrative 
officer.” 

The Bureau of Corporations, he adds, has 
the appropriate machinery for the ad- 
ministration of such a law, and also ex- 
haustive information which would be 
1467 
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immediately available for the use of Con- 
gress or any committee which might 
consider such a measure. 


a 


As the Government 
would have the right 
to attach conditions 
to the proposed license, Mr. Garfield 
continues, it would thus be enabled to 
reform the present condition of cor- 
porate business in all its important fea- 
tures. It would be necessary to make 
the franchise compulsory, for some of 
the conditions would be objectionable 
“from the strict standpoint of those 
interested in the corporation.” For 
this reason they would prefer the State 
law, but they should be required to take 
out the Federal license and submit to 
the conditions, which would be for the 
protection of the public. “ If corpora- 
tions do not now avail themselves of 
the known merits of the Massachusetts 
law, for instance, rather than the pirat- 
ical possibilities of the laws of some 
other States, it is hardly likely that 
they would avail themselves of a prop- 
erly drawn Federal law,” if this were 
optional. “ A majority, perhaps, of the 
great corporations formed in the last 
two or three years have been formed 
not with a view to their future or to 
their business stability, but with a view 
to the stock market and the issue of 
stock, and a promoter having this lat- 
ter purpose in mind would care noth- 
ing about the enhanced reputation 
given by a sound corporate act, but 
would care a great deal about the en- 
larged possibilities of stock manipula- 
tion given by loose State law ”: 


The Evils that 
Suggest It 


“Under present industrial conditions se- 
crecy and dishonesty in promotion, overcap- 
italization, unfair discrimination by means of 
transportation and other rebates, unfair and 
predatory competition, secrecy of corporate ad- 
ministration and misleading or dishonest finan- 
cial statements are generally recognized as the 
principal evils. The Government should secure 
means for fair business competition, freedom 
from unjust discrimination, such publicity of 
corporate organization and management as will 
disclose real financial worth and methods, 
should provide a jurisdiction broad enough to 
meet existing conditions, and then should fully 
protect the person or corporation obeying the 
law, and promptly punish the violator of the 
law.” 
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Mr. Garfield suggests the requirements 
of the proposed license, some of which 
relate to reports concerning the inter- 
ests of promoters, the contracts with 
them and with financiers, while others 
forbid discrimination and “ those com- 
mercial methods which are clearly un- 
fair competition.” In the course of a 
long account of the bureau’s work—the 
collection of facts,-the compilation of 
statutes, statistics, etc—he remarks 
that the immediate purpose of its in- 
quiries is the suggestion of construc- 
tive legislation, not the institution of 
criminal prosecutions, and that legiti- 
mate business has nothing to fear from 
the exercise of its power. He insists 
that the bureau has a right to ascer- 
tain the cost of production of articles 
used in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. “ The ideal tariff duty is the 
difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad; hence Con- 
gress has the right to know what the 
cost is.” 
Js 

In its annual report the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission asks—as 
the President did in his message—for 
legislation that will enable it to order and 
enforce a reasonable freight rate in place 
of one shown by full investigation to be 
unreasonable. It explains that since 1897 
(owing to decisions of the Supreme 
Court) it has had no power to do this. 
It simply asks for such power as it exer- 
cised between 1887 and 1897, a power not 
involving the determination of whole 
tariffs, but only redress for wrongs dis- 
closed by thorough inquiry in response 
to complaint: 

“The situation is regarded as increasingly 
grave in view of the rapid disappearance of 
railway competition and the maintenance of 
rates established by combination, attended as 
they are by substantial advances in the charges 
on many articles of household necessity. Tho 
the law is extremely defective, aggrieved ship- 
pers have no other recourse than to appeal to 
the Commission, in the hope of some relief 
from conditions which they regard as intoler- 
able. All concede that rates should be reason- 
able and just. When they are not so there is 
now no adequate means of making them rea- 
sonable and just unless the carrier can be con- 
vinced and persuaded to do so. The interest 
of one party cannot be safely relied upon to 
determine and protect the rights of another.” 


Unjust Railway 
Charges 
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The desired power is greatly needed for 
the correction of v: ry serious abuses in 
connection with the use of private cars 
and of terminal railroads controlled by 
shippers. With respect to private cars it 
is shown that concessions to certain ship- 
pers in refrigeration charges amount to 
the payment of a rebate, and that the use 
of such cars has created a practical 
monopoly in the movement of certain 
commodities, especially fruit. In other 
ways the shipper who owns his car has a 
rate advantage over one who does not. 
The practical monopoly in the trans- 
portation of fruit has been gained by the 
Armour car lines, with the accompani- 
ment of “an enormous and unreasonable 
increase in refrigeration charges.” Fig- 
ures are given in the report. The ter- 
minal railroad is “a most dangerous 
means of giving preference to favored 
persons.” The case of a railroad used 
by the International Harvester Company, 
or Trust, is cited as an example; also 
that of the Chicago, Lake Shore & East- 
ern Railway, used and entirely owned by 
the United States Steel Corporation. In 
such instances the rebate or preference is 
given by the great railroad companies in 
the guise of undue allowances in a divi- 
sion of freight charges or excessive pay- 
ments for switching service, the allow- 
ance to the Steel Corporation for certain 
products being ten times the actual cost 
of transportation. Such practices, the 
Commission says, “ are extending in all 
directions.” It asks for power to bring 
this special service under control and to 
make the rates for it reasonable and just. 
—lIt is said in Washington that the ques- 
tion of giving the Commission more 
power may be referred to a joint Con- 
gressional Commission, which should sit 
in the interval between March 4th and 
the beginning of the next session.—Rail- 
road Commissioner Thomas, of Wiscon- 
sin, reports that the railroads doing busi- 
ness in that State have given rebates 
amounting to $4,477,725 during the last 


seven years. 
as 


Sentences of unex- 
pected severity were 
imposed by Judge 
Wilkinson, at Brookhaven, Miss., on the 
20th, upon the white farmers recently 
tried for “whitecap” crimes. Oscar 


Mississippi White- 
cappers Punished 


Franklin, for the murder of a negro 
named Hilson, was sent to the peniten- 
tiary for life. Imprisonment for fifty 
years was the punishment ordered for 
William Franklin, D. W. Smith, Elias 
Smith, R. L. Smith and Elbert Gill, who 
had been found guilty of manslaughter 
in the killing of Henry List, a negro. For 
a similar offense—his victim having been 
a negro named Bayless—David Posey’s 
term of confinement is to be 25 years. 
Samuel Posey gets 10 years for robbery 
and 10 more for “ whitecapping.” The 
arrests and convictions were results of 
the work of detectives employed by Gov- 
ernor Vardaman. During the last two 
years in parts of Mississippi, and in Lin- 
coln County especially, the negro laborers 
have been persecuted by murderous 
bands of “ whitecappers,” whose methods 
and acts were like those of the Ku Klux 
conspirators. The organizations were 
known as Farmers’ Leagues, and at the 
beginning their avowed purpose was to 
enforce the laws. Within a short time, 
however, they were driving negroes from 
their land holdings, forbidding them to 
own property, and assassinating those 
who did not promptly obey the orders of 
bands of masked men who roamed the 
country by night. In some districts the 
land was no lotiger cultivated, or crops 
rotted on the ground for lack of harves- 
ters. The oaths of the marauding bands 
bound members to perjure themselves in 
any legal proceeding relating to their 
offenses and “ to assist to put out of the 
way any and all obnoxious negroes with- 
in the jurisdiction ” of each local organ- 
ization. The private detectives employed 
by Governor Vardaman became members 
of the leagues and obtained possession 
of all their secrets. At the beginning of 
the investigation the conspirators were 
plotting the assassination of a prosecut- 
ing attorney who was attempting to 
bring them to justice. Among those 
who have been indicted is a member 
of the Legislature. 
& 


At the Fall River cotton 
mills, Christmas found 
the strike still in force, 
altho about 10,000 employees had re- 
turned to work at the lower wages 
fixed by the companies. About 10,000, 
including nearly all the union weavers, 
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remain idle, and 5,000 have left the 
city. The strikers asked last week for 
arbitration by the Civic Federation, but 
the companies firmly declined. They 
have offered to support by an exhibi- 
tion of their books the assertion that 
they cannot afford to pay the old wages, 
owing to the competition of mills in 
Southern States, where wages are 
lower, the work day is longer and the 
latest improvements in machinery are 
used. The strike is now 22 weeks old, 
and there is much destitution in the 
families of the idle workmen. By the 
unions $950,000 has been distributed, 
including all their reserve funds and 
the money raised by mortgaging their 
real estate. The strikers now rely only 
upon contributions and the help of the 
Salvation Army. They are to vote this 
week on the question whether they 
shall give up the contest—In New 
York the associated manufacturers of 
caps gave notice last week that on and 
after the 26th they should insist upon 
an “open shop;” whereupon 1,600 
workers (the employees of 19 firms) 
went on strike—By the executive 
board of the International Carriage and 
Wagon Makers’ Union it has been de- 
cided that the “open shop” shall be 
opposed throughout the coming year 
in all factories where it is now found, 
and especially in those of David M. 
Parry, the aggressive president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. This is 
to be done by strikes if other measures 
fail. The union has 40,000 members, 
and an effort will be made to draw in 
16,000 men who are not at present con- 
nected with any labor organization. 


a” 


Second Lieutenant Ste- 
phen K. Hayt and thir- 
ty-seven enlisted men 
of the Thirty-eighth Company, Native 
Scouts, were ambushed and killed on 
the 16th inst. at Dolores, island of 
Samar, by the fanatical savages known 
as Pulajanes. The savages then threat- 
ened to attack the town, and the re- 
maining scouts called for help, which 
was sent to them. These Pulajanes— 
led by “ Pope” Bulan, who tells them 
that he acts by divine authority—have 
been accustomed to come down from 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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the mountains and to attack the coast 
settlements. In November they killed 
nine scouts. With them are said to be 
islanders of more intelligence, who 
have been defrauded by native buyers 
of hemp who are employed by mer- 
chants on the coast.—The recent re- 
port of the Philippine Collector of Cus- 
toms to the Government at Washing- 
ton speaks as follows of the value of 
native labor: 

“Despite the gloomy predictions of many 
thoroughly sincere investigators and writers 
on the subject, the Filipino laborer has con- 
clusively demonstrated that he is a practicable 
and dependable element in the industrial devel- 
opment of these islands. In the past two years 
several immense enterprises have been success- 
fully carried on solely with the aid of Filipino 
laborers. All goods arriving at or leaving the 
port of Manila are handled by natives. Dur- 
ing the past year the operation of the customs 
‘Arrastre plant’ has been entirely in the hands 
of native labor, including the steam tramway 
and four large steam cranes. The Filipinos 
make good clerks, copyists, typewriters, sub- 
inspectors, and, in some instances, excellent 
fiduciary officers. In the handling of cash in 
subordinate positions they have shown a high 
degree of accuracy and integrity. As marine 
officers and engineers, especially in the latter 
position, they have exhibited a skill, fidelity 
and courage which entitled them to unstinted 
admiration.” 


The battalion of Philippine Scouts, 280 
men, now at St. Louis, will be taken 
to Washington and will have a promi- 
nent place in the parade on inaugura- 
tion day.—All the associations of 
growers and manufacturers of tobacco 
in this country will strive to prevent 
the proposed reduction of the tariff 
duties on imports of Philippine tobac- 
co and cigars to 25 per cent. of the 
Dingley rates. 


During the past month or 
two there has been a recru- 
dence of revolutionary news 
from our Southern sister republics. 
Haiti and Santo Domingo are both on 
the verge of revolutions, the latter 
never having become pacified despite 
the assurances to the world of Presi- 
dent Morales. In Brazil a treasonable 
plot was discovered just in time before 
it was hatched, and the guilty instiga- 
tors imprisoned. In Paraguay and 
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Uruguay something approaching civil 
war has been in progress for half a 
year. A minority of the Uruguayan in- 
surgents refuse to stay beaten, but despite 
this peace has just been brought 
about by the signing of a compact un- 
der which the office seekers of the rebel 
party will receive their proportional 
share of the “ plums ” and get a repre- 
sentation in the Cabinet. In Colombia 
the shield on the American Consulate 
at Carthegena was recently “ be- 
smeared with filth,” but the gallant ac- 
tion of Rear-Admiral Sigsbee, who vis- 
ited the Colombian port on his flagship, 
the “ Newark,” speedily brought “ am- 
ple apologies.” The most serious trou- 
ble, however, is in Venezuela. If 
Castro was bullied by England, Ger- 
many and Italy two years ago and was 
the party to deserve universal sym- 
pathy in his controversy with them, 
now the situation is just reversed, for 
Castro is refusing to pay the awards 
of the various commissions. He is un- 


justly taxing the foreign merchants, is 
monopolizing for his own personal 


profit and that of his sycophants the 
principal staple products of the land, 
and in violation of the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the treaty negotiated by Mr. 
Bowen is diverting and doctoring the 
customs receipts of La Guayra and 
Puerto Cabello. Quite naturally he 
has turned against Mr. Bowen, and un- 
less he reverses his policy it is very 
probable that the United States will 
be asked to intervene in behalf of Eng- 
land and Germany. It is hardly likely 
that the Allied Powers will attempt to 
collect their debts again at the can- 
non’s mouth, considering the sensitive- 
ness of the American people over the 
Monroe Doctrine. The general situa- 
tion in Venezuela is deplorable almost 
beyond belief. Castro has about 1,500 
political prisoners in jail and is re- 
ported to be spending most of his time 
now in excesses. Some interesting 
developments are pretty sure to take 
place in the immediate future. The 
only countries that report a peaceful 
outlook are the Central American 
States, whose Presidents have just met 
together in conference and signed a se- 
cret treaty, one clause of which is said 
to be in favor of arbitration. Chile and 
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Bolivia have also just signed a treaty 
of comity and friendship, which is sup- 
posed to amount to an offensive and 
defensive alliance. 


This month expires the term 
of six years for which 
Prince George of Greece 
was appointed to serve as High Commis- 
sioner of this island and he has an- 
nounced to the Powers which gave him 
his position that he will not serve longer 
unless they will consent to the union 
of Crete with Greece. There does not 
appear to be any immediate prospect of 
this, since Italy, Russia and France at 
least have refused consent. Turkey, tho 
primarily most interested, will have the 
least to say about it. The administration 


The Cretan 
Crisis 


.of Prince George has been very success- 


ful in its primary purpose, that of restor- 
ing order to this turbulent population, 
and there has been little open strife. But 
the present condition of things is not re- 
garded with favor by the Mohammedans, 
who have left the island in large num- 
bers. Six years ago the Mohammedans 
numbered one-third of the population, 
now they constitute only a ninth, and the 
thirty thousand now remaining will 
doubtless leave if the country is united 
with Greece. Prince George has sub- 
jected himself to great criticism on ac- 
count of his despotic and partisan ad- 
ministration. Local government has 
been curtailed even more than under 
Turkish rule, and papers opposed to the 
Government have been suppressed at 
will. Professor Jannaris, a well-known 
Cretan scholar, was thrown into prison 
for complaining of the administration in 
a letter to Prince Nicholas, the brother 
of Prince George. Among the many dif- 
ficulties in the way of union is the eccle- 
siastical question, for the Church in 
Greece is autocephalous, while that of 
Crete is under the authority of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who would want compensation for the 
loss of the see” 


The International Com- 
mission selected to in- 
vestigate the action of 
the Russian Baltic squadron in firing 
upon the British fishing fleet on Dogger 
Bank met at Paris, December 20th, and 


The North Sea 
Commission 
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was received by President Loubet at the 
Elysée Palace. Admiral Davis, the 
American representative, did not arrive 
at Antwerp on the steamer “ Finland ” 
until that date, but reached Paris in time 
for the first formal meeting. Admiral 
Fournier is the French representative on 
the Commission, Admiral Kaznakoff is 
the Russian representative, Rear-Admiral 
Sir Lewis A. Beaumont the British rep- 
resentative. The Commission unani- 
mously elected Admiral Baron von 
Spaun, of the Austro-Hungarian navy, 
as the fifth member, and then adjourned 
until January 9th. The original tapes of 
the wireless messages exchanged by the 
Russian fleet at the time of the firing 
have been sent to Paris for the use of the 
Commission. It is reported in the Eng- 
lish papers that some of the fishermen 
of the Hull fleet have been brought be- 
fore the Russian Consul at London and 
by the influence of bribes and whisky 
induced to testify to having seen Japa- 
nese torpedo boats among the fishing 
vessels. The Russian defense is said to 
be as follows: 

“First—That the firing by the Russian 
squadron was jusified as a defense against at- 
tack. This entails proving the presence of 
Japanese torpedo boats. The Russian dele- 
gates say they possess this proof in the most 
positive and overwhelming form. 

“ Second—That even if the Russians were 
not attacked, they believed they were, and 
therefore the defensive measures taken were 
in absolute faith. 

“ Third—At most, it was an accident at sea, 
where the dangers and risks are extreme, and 
analogous to the British battleship ‘ Camper- 
down’ ramming and sinking the British bat- 
tleship ‘ Victoria’ and the recent firing by a 
British warship on a coasting vessel at target 
practice.” 


& 


Conditions in Morocco 
grow almost daily more 
serious, and it now 
seems than France will have to aban- 
don her policy of “ pacific penetration ” 
and resort to armed force. The Sultan 
Mulai Abd-El-Aziz has precipitated a 
crisis by dismissing his French advis- 
ors and all the foreign military attachés 
in Fez. The French Minister at Tan- 
gier has recalled the Consul and warned 
all French residents to leave Fez, as it 
was feared that the Sultan would seize 
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them as hostages. The British and 
other Ministers took similar action, and 
probably all foreigners will leave the 
capital to avoid being involved in the 
impending outbreak. The French 
representative, M. Saint René Taillan- 
dier, was expected to go to Fez to ad- 
vise the Sultan the last of this month, 
but now this is impossible, since the 
Sultan has adopted an active anti-for- 
eign policy and has resented all offers 
of the French to police Tangier, not- 
withstanding his own inability to main- 
tain order there. Raisuli, the bandit 
who kidnapped Harris and Perdicaris, 
has become still bolder in his depre- 
dations. He recently attacked a cara- 
van only five miles from Tangier and 
captured eleven prisoners and a num- 
ber of mules. Later he raided a cara- 
van in the city itself, and his men ap- 
pear openly in the streets of the city, 
fully armed, for the purpose of buying 
ammunition and supplies. There are 
500 French native troops at Tangier, 
but they have avoided taking any ac- 
tion other than the necessary protec- 


tion of French property, for fear of 
rousing national animosity. If the Sul- 
tan proclaims a holy war the danger 
to all foreign residents will be very 
great, and the French will find it nec- 
essary to do some hard fighting before 
bringing the country under their con- 


trol. There are 50,000 French troops 
in Algeria, and this number can be 
speedily increased by 80,000, while the 
Sultan’s army does not exceed 3,000 
men, but in case Mohammedan fanati- 
cism is roused in Morocco and Algeria, 
the colonial situation will be a difficult 
one, all the more since a number of 
the Deputies now supporting the 
Combes Government are opposed to 
the expansion policy even when peace- 
ful. The first action of the French will 
probably be the seizure of the commer- 
cial ports, but this will not materially 
affect the interior. The tribesmen sur- 
rounded Alcazar and demanded that 
the French Consul and an English resi- 
dent be given up to them, but they 
were induced to withdraw for a con- 
sideration of $300. Mohammed Schamy, 
a follower of Jacques Lebaudy, the self- 
styled “Emperor of the Sahara,” was 
seized and imprisoned by order of the 
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Sultan as soon as he arrived in Moroc- 
co. He was formerly private secre- 
tary to the Sultan’s late Grand Vizier, 
Bahmet At. 

& 


The reply of Emperor 
Nicholas to the petitions of 
the zemstvos and other bod- 
ies for reforms in adminstration and a 
greater degree of self-government was 
issued on the night of December 26th. 
The manifesto is, like the previous ones 
issued by the Czar, somewhat vague and 
general in its wording, and while it 
makes too many promises and apparent 
concessions to please the bureaucracy, it 
is not specific enough to satisfy even the 
moderate liberals. The document begins 
with the following preamble: 


The Czar’s 
Manifesto 


“Tn accordance with the revered will of our 
crowned predecessor, and thinking unceasingly 
of the welfare of the realm intrusted to us by 
God, we regard it as our duty and the Govern- 
ment’s duty, in conjunction with undeviating 
maintenance of the immutability of the funda- 
mental laws of the empire, to have untiring 
care for the country’s needs, distinguishing be- 
tween all that is really in the interests of the 
Russian people and tendencies not seldom mis- 
taken and influenced by transitory circum- 
stances.” 


The Czar states that the proposals of the 
Minister of the Interior in regard to plac- 
ing the peasants on an equality with all 
other citizens are being considered by 
commissioners selected from the most 
experienced of the highest administrative 
officials for the purpose of bringing them 
into effect. The Czar specifies eight re- 
forms which he considers urgent in the 
interests of the legal strengthening of 
civil and public life. 


First. The adoption of effective measures for 
safeguarding the law in its full force as the most 
important pillar of the throne of the autocratic 
empire, in order that it should be enforced thor- 
oughly and equitably, and that legal redress can 
be secured by all who have suffered wrong froin 
arbitrary acts. 

Second. That the action of local and municipal 
institutions should have as wide a scope and be as 
independent as possible in the administration of 
local matters. 

Third. That in order to secure equality of per- 
sons of all classes before the law steps should be 
taken to bring about the necessary unification of 
judicial procedure through the empire and secure 
independence of the courts. 

Fourth. That attention should be given to the 
introduction of State insurance for workmen. 

Fifth. That the exceptional laws decreed at the 
time of an unparalleled outbreak of criminal ac- 
tivity on the part of the enemies of public order 
should be revised and limited to such cases where 
the actual safety of the State is threatened. 

Sixth. The laws dealing with the rights of com- 
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munities and persons belonging to heterodox and 
non-Christian professions should be revised. 

Seventh. That the ordinances restricting the 
rights of foreigners in the empire should be re- 
duced to those required for the interests of the 
empire and the needs of the people. 

Eighth. 'That all the unnecessary restrictions 
should be removed from the existing press laws, 
and that printed speech should be placed within 
clearly defined legal limits. 

Simultaneously with the manifesto a 
warning is issued against those who have 
stirred up disorder in the present crisis, 
and a rebuke is administered to the 
zemstvos and town councils for ventur- 
ing to consider anything above the local 
matters which are legally under their 


jurisdiction, in the following words: 


“Such movements against the existing order 
of government, which have fallen adversely 
upon the bulk of the Russian people, who are 
loyal to the everlasting foundations of the ex- 
isting Government, gave to the excitement 
above referred to an undeserved importance of 
a general tendency. The Russian people in- 
volved in this movement, forgetful of the griev- 
ous year which has fallen to the lot of Rus- 
sia, blinded by chimerical hopes of profits which 
they might expect from a radical change in the 
ancient foundations of the Russian State and 
life, and not knowing what they were doing, 
acted to the advantage, not of their country, 
but of its enemies. 

“Zemstvo and town statutes and every form 
of institution and company must not go beyond 
the limits provided for them, and must not 
concern themselves in questions in the consid- 
eration of which they have no legal authority. 
Presicents of public meetings who allow con- 
sideration to take place of matters not in their 
province on questions of general government 
are liable under the existing laws, and organs 
of the press, with the knowledge of the respon- 
sibility which rests upon them, must for their 
part introduce the necessary calming effect on 
public life, which has deviated in recent times 
from its proper course.” 


The capture of the north fort 
of Keekwan Hill is the most 
important success of the Japanese at Port 
Arthur since the storming of 203-Meter 
Hill. This was accomplished by blowing 
up the fort with dynamite laid in tunnels 
which have been in construction ever 
since the outer Keekwan fortifications 
were seized in the assaults of the last of 
November. Two main tunnels were run 
under the main wall of the north fort 
from the moat for a distance of forty 
feet, and from this four shorter tunnels 
branched. Seven mines of dynamite 
placed under the wall were exploded al- 
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most simultaneously, throwing earth and 
wreckage hundreds of feet in the air, and 
making two large breaches in the wall, 
through which the Japanese charged so 
quickly that some fifty of them were 
killed or wounded by the falling material. 
The storming party consisted of two bat- 
talions of volunteers under General 
Samejima, all sworn to capture the fort 
or die, who were concealed in the paral- 
lels and the caponiére extending into the 
moat. In order that the dark blue uni- 
form of the men might not show against 
the brown of the soil which would be 
turned by the force of the explosion all 
the attackers wore brown woollen under- 
drawers over their trousers and brown 
sweaters over their tunics. Instead of 
a cap each man wore a brown woollen 
headpiece, which extended to the should- 
ers, leaving only the face visible. Every 
man carried a rifle in his right hand and 
jynamite grenades in his left, while a 
lighted slow match was attached to his 
cartridge belt. with which to ignite the 
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fuses of the grenades. The Russians 
resisted desperately and held every avail- 
able shelter of the interior and rear de- 
fenses until overpowered. Nine field 
guns and four machine guns, with a large 
quantity of ammunition, were captured, 
and over 300 Russians killed. The cap- 
ture of the north fort opens a way up the 
gorge to the top of Keekwan. The Japa- 
nese now hold five of the seven protect- 
ing forts on this hill. The hights east of 
Houyangshukou, about a mile and a half 
south of 203-Meter Hill, have been cap- 
tured by the right wing—Admiral Togo 
has withdrawn the most of the fleet from 
Port Arthur, since the Russian ships have 
all been disabled, and is preparing for 
the Baltic fleet on their arrival in the 
Pacific. Formosa is being fortified to 
prevent its being seized as a coaling sta- 
tion by the Russians. A Japanese fleet 
said to be composed of two battleships, 
four cruisers and twelve torpedo boats 
passed Singapore December 22d, going 
west to meet the Russian fleet. 
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Japanese Soldiers of the Third Army Division Under General Nogi in Camp at Hoozan Hill, Three 


Miles North of Port Arthur. 
& Underwood, N. Y. 


The Kneeling Soldier is Writing a Letter. 


Copyright, 1904, Underwood 





Mary, Mother 


A CHRISTMAS FRAGMENT 
BY PHILIP W, FRANCIS 


Tue Blessed Maid, she sits and holds 
Her little Babe upon her knee, 

Her little Babe she sits and holds 
And looketh on Him tenderly; 

She does not know the angels lean 
From Heaven’s walls the twain to see. 


The angels lean from Heaven’s walls, 
They are a shining companie, 
Archangels and the Cherubim 
And rankéd seraphs in their degree, 
And they are clad in harness bright, 
Wrought in God’s holy armorie. 


The angels lean from Heayen’s walls, 
And loud they sing adoringly; 

The Blessed Maid, she does not hear 
The angels’ wondrous minstrelsie; 

The kine, they kneel down in their stalls 
To hear that heavenly harmonie. 


The Blessed Maid, her eyes drop tears, 
The kneeling kine she does not see 

Nor hear the angels triumphing; 

She sees, afar, Gethsemane, 

The cruel stripes, the crown of thorns, 
The awful cross on Calvary. 

Butts, Mont. 


& 


American Perils 


BY JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


{Mr. Burns, generally admitted to be the most prominent figure in the English 
labor world, gave the interview which follows to an editorial representative of THE 


INDEPENDENT in London. 


It is of peculiar interest at this time of disturbed labor con- 


ditions and of the agitation of all questions having social and industrial bearing upon 
the welfare of the American people.—Epr1rTor.] 


HE future of America often de- 
presses me. Its limitless territory 
and vast wealth, its innumerable 

opportunities for the mass of the people, 
are circumscribed and impeded by the 
undue exaltation of the Unit over the 
Aggregate, of the Individual as against 
the Community, of the Monopoly as 
against the State. One sometimes thinks 
that this increasingly difficult problem 
cannot be solved peacefully, constitution- 
ally, decently and in order. 

The paramountcy of the Plutocrat is a 
sinister sign of American life. The 
Trust, the Boss, the Monopolist apply 
themselves merely to exploiting the self- 
centered activity and concentration of the 
average American. That individual, be- 
ing fully occupied in fighting for his own 
hand, has neither the time to see whither 
all this is tending, nor has he sufficient 
patriotism to combat the machinations of 
the Monopolies that are weaving, spider- 
like, their web around the American peo- 


ple. The point with me is, Will a suffi- 
cient number of the disinterested rich and 
cultured poor unite to avert a conflict, 
now threatening the American nation, 
which may prove as terrible a struggle in 
many respects as that which embroiled 
the American people forty years ago? 

I fear the few—individuals as unscru- 
pulous as they are wealthy—will forestall 
control by the best elements of the nation, 
and provoke a trial of strength, before 
cooler and wiser heads can find the 
straight but narrow path out of your so- 
cial troubles. My apprehensions on this 
point are confirmed by the blackguardly 
manner in which an older country—with 
slower methods and more conventional 
ways—was jockeyed into a South Afri- 
can war by a small gang of grabbing 
capitalists. Those trouble breeders, like 
yours, are often of foreign origin, and 
in the attainment of their ends have 
wasted fifty thousand lives and 500,000,- 
000 pounds sterling, and have besmirched 
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our fame, and all for the sectional inter- 
est of a dishonorable class. 

The Philippine and Cuban questions, 
and notably the enormous expenditure in 
recent years on your navy and army, all 
point the same moral in America as here. 
The patriotism of the marauding mo- 
nopolies, with other people’s Men and 
their neighbors’. Money, is merely a 
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people taking one of those short and 
rapid cuts—well known to them—to 
avert the dangers that threaten them. I 
trust they may do this, remembering that 
neglect of such precautions leads to the 
endangering of the commonwealth. 

If they do, then the American people 
can teach Europe how to stop the ap- 
parently never ending drain upon its re- 
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flimsy garment which hides a multitude 
of sins—the patriotism which Dr. John- 
son described as the last refuge of the 
scoundrel. 

In a word, the disease of Europe—Im- 
perialism—has seized upon the younger 
nations of the earth. I am afraid that this 
condition of affairs may be used by the 
American commercial magnates to fasten 
their power upon the people at home 
while advancing their own _ interests 
abroad. My hope is that the dark out- 
look may be brightened by the American 
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sources, which war, armies, navies and 
their inevitable conscription mean to the 
people of the Old World. 

The best way of dealing with Trusts is 
the good old British way. Let Parlia- 
ment control, if already firmly estab- 
lished ; but, better still, let their formation 
be prevented, by municipal absorption, in 
their infancy. Industries allowed to 
combine become a menace to the com- 
munity and a danger to the State. Pri- 
vate ownership of public utilities in 
America has assumed the magnitude of 
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a scandal that threatens to become a na- 
tional crime. 

The growth of municipal enterprise in 
England is a monument to the prescience 
of those sturdy men who nurtured the 
movement in its beginnings. It also 
saves. the present English generation 
from those problems detrimentally affect- 
ing America, where water, electricity, 
traction and transit are absolutely in the 
hands of Trusts or Corporations. 

Over one thousand communities— 
towns and cities—in our country own 
their gas works, electric lighting systems, 
water supplies, tractions, markets and 
similar institutions. Exactly in the pro- 
portion to which this ownership prevails 
is the measure of our immunity from 
those dangers confronting America, 
where hosts of paid, unscrupulous and 
secret agents are always lobbying Parlia- 
ment, boodling councilors and chloro- 
forming large masses of voters, in the 
interest of the Trusts and to the detri- 
ment of the great American people. 

Here in England we have a complete 
army of civil servants continuously 
working for their fellow citizens with a 


capability and honesty unequaled in the 
world. 
Moralizing the Capitalist in America 


will be a long and costly process. Mu- 
nicipalizing him out of his power is a 
much cheaper and quicker procedure. 
Illegalizing the Trusts is no remedy, un- 
less you expropriate them before they 
become dangerous and usurp the func- 
tions of the State. 

Municipalize the corporation in the 
city; nationalize the monopoly in the 
State. This can be done in several 
ways, such as by restricting the power of 
the Corporation or Trust to its present 
position, or, in case of future growth, by 
conferring wider powers only on com- 
munities for future extension, reverting 
to the people at the end of lease or fran- 
chise. Monopolies might even be bought 
out automatically. Should the bosses 
who own them desire to be kept out of 
further mischief, why, harness them to 
the State, and give them a salary to run 
their late businesses for the benefit of 
their neighbors. 

As for the tariff, I am a Free Trader. 
\ll sensible men are. I cannot for the 
life of me see how you can make every 
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dearer—and that is what a tariff does. 
The ideal and proper status of trade 
should be one where nations interchange 
the surplus of some commodity of their 
own with their neighbors for a surplus 
of some of their neighbors’ commodities. 
If any tariff be necessary for revenue 
purposes, why, levy it. Outside of that, 
free imports and exports. 

Perfect legislation prevails to the ex- 
tent to which the Tariff does not. Pro- 
tection damages both him who should re- 
ceive and him who makes. The strongest 
reason against a tariff is, however, the 
moral one. The extent to which the 
American Government is not as good as 
it might be can be gauged by the tariff. 
The domination of America, social, in- 
dustrial and governmental, by the Trusts 
is due to Protection, which allows the 
tariff-monger to regard Congress as a 
pliable medium for a class instead of be- 
ing the legislative instrument for all. 

In considering the factor of Labor it 
will be well to remember that you cannot 
suppress the Union. You will get into 
trouble if you attempt to destroy it. 
Unionism in the trade is like civic spirit 
in the community and patriotism in the 
State. Unionism is capable of great 
good for all. In the hands of intolerant, 
desperate men it may be, and is, at times 
a source of trouble. It is the greed of 
gain in the employer, it is the merciless 
grinding of the faces of the poor, that 
drive workingmen to combine, and the 
extent to which they do unwise things 
may be measured by the degree of harsh- 
ness meted out to them. It is this treat- 
ment that drives men to perpetrate ac- 
tions which, I am sorry to say, have 
recently been committed in certain parts 
of America. 

We must go back to first causes. We 
must lift Labor from the arena of the 
demagog on the one side and from the 
greed of the employer on the other. You 
will then find how true is the saying, 
“Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” 

Capitalist ridden communities have 
acted on the maxim; “ Get wealth honest- 
ly if you can, but get it.” This is pos- 
sible only for the few. The many revolt 
against it in various forms and ways. 

The Anarchist, with his wild doctrine 
of individual despair, the Union by its 
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collective defense, the citizen by the vote, 
are but different manifestations of 
the same fight which all men of all ages 
have indefatigably waged against in- 
solence of property, abuse of wealth and 
class assumption of collective power. 
These abuses take root in the ownership 
of the means whereby other men live. 

The American people lost one million 
men to put down black slavery. The tra- 
dition of liberty still survives and will 
be invoked this time for white and black 
emancipation from the tyranny of the 
Trust. Its expression will take the form 
of isolated outrages in the beginning, of 
ineffective control in the second stage, 
and of expropriations in the final stages. 
This is due to the fact that some Ameri- 
cans know that the Trusts and Mine 
Magnates whom Unions vainly oppose 
are preparing for the bulk of the Ameri- 
can people another form of slavery, all 
the more insidious and dangerous be- 
cause it subtly disguises itself behind the 
forms of property and individual owner- 
ship—superficial obedience to law, which 
it is steadily corrupting or diverting to 
its own ends. 

Why, in spite of Corporation and Trust, 
has the average young man such oppor- 
tunities for advancement? The answer 
is obvious. The United States of Amer- 
ica, in the first place, has much greater 
extent of territory than England. It has 
also less convention. There is in conse- 
quence more scope for individual effort 
and personal endeavor. 

Fortunately, America cannot at pres- 
ent boast of an aristocracy like that of 
England ; it does not even possess a defi- 
nite governing class. Yet, for all that, 
your America has in embryo an aristoc- 
racy which before very long will become 
fully developed. Your country will then 
be subservient to the most intolerable, 
callous and brutal domination the world 
has yet seen. Your governing class will 
not be tempered by tradition; it will not 
be polished by art. The past will not 
modify it, the present will suffer from it, 
and the future will revolt against it. You 
can no longer guarantee to the youth 
from your universities that he will oc- 
cupy the place and own the business his 
father filled and owned. 

In America big fish are eating little 
fish, and the little fish have to eat mud. 
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The little fish will ultimately object to 
this form of diet, and, being greatly in 
the majority, will rebel against the big 
fellows. The result will be the upbuild- 
ing of a cultured proletariat, for whom 
the Trust has no place at its table, be- 
cause it has absorbed their heritage, 
barred their future, thwarted their ambi- 
tions, stifled their ideals. 

The intellect, courage and physique of 
these university lads, lads dispossessed 
of their heritage by the tyrannical Trusts, 
will go into municipal life and politics. 
The Labor advocate of the future will not 
be a miner, navvy, dock laborer or black- 
smith, but rather the man who was too 
kind to crush the toiling worker, too edu- 
cated to be a tyrant, too human to be- 
come the bully or the boss. With such 
educated and whole souled men as lead- 
ers, with the workmen as voters, and 
with the humane and intelligent rich as 
helpers, our Union troubles are going to 
leave the domain of the workshop, strike 
and outrage, because Capital has over- 
reached itself. In consequence, the 
skirmish of a master against his men will 
be transformed into a State issue, the 
battlefield of which will be the Statc 
Legislatures, the City Councils and the 
Federal Congress. In that sign they will 
conquer. 

To the workers of America I would 
send this message: ; 

Be patient, be bold, be strong! 

I do not advocate violence. On the 
contrary, spasmodic ebullitions of anger 
on the part of men, however badly 
treated and cruelly provoked, are often the 
worst means by which Labor can come 
by her own. I would say to all workers, 
hang on to what you already possess. 
The Union, the Strike, the Civic Vote, 
the State Ballot are yours. Use all these 
agencies as opportunity wisely decides 
and necessity dictates, for by these means 
and by these means alone you will surely 
conquer and win. 

On paper—in theory, thought and 
sympathy—America’s is perhaps the 
most admirably drawn constitution under 
which a free people could move, live and 
have their being. The American Consti- 
tution, however, was conceived and ma- 
terialized when men subsisted almost en- 
tirely by agriculture; when yeoman 
farmers and town craftsmen worked at 
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their callings and their trades and were, in 
fact, industrially as politically, free men. 
The situation has entirely changed. 
Steam and electricity, with countless im- 
provements in machinery, have brought 
about a subdivision of labor and have 
revolutionized the whole sphere of work. 
Men congregate in cities, they work in 
large factories and are being gradually, 
but none the less surely, converted into 
mechanical automata, mainly for the 
benefit of other people. 

The restless discontent and violence 
characteristic of American Labor are the 
expressions of the workers’ anger at the 
manner in which they are and have been 
treated under a free Constitution, in the 
Republic of Monopoly, where Money is 
King. 

Destroy the pernicious influence of the 
Trusts, equalize things by the establish- 
ment of Free Trade, and I can see no 
reason why America should not be in the 
van of civilized peoples. Unfortunately, 
signs are not wanting to show that it is 
dropping far behind. 

I still hold to my opinion that Chicago is 
the pocket edition of Hell, except that the 


climate of Chicago may be hotter at pres- 
ent than when I was there. Yet, in spite 
of Chicago’s many seamy sides, the city 


has many good points in its favor. No 
city in the world can make such a short 
cut to the Millennium as Chicago, once it 
makes up its mind. 

Even the good qualities of Chicago are 
carried to excess as well as its bad ones. 
Its chief defect is the toleration of mis- 
government and of municipal scandals, 
which I am pleased to hear are not so 
serious as they were. The right and 
proper thing, however, is not to blame 
Chicago, but rather to sympathize with 
her, to extend to her a helping hand, to 
place her on her feet. When once her 
face is turned toward the light she will 
be able to make comparison between her 
past evil condition and her present bright 
prospects, a comparison that will re- 
dound to the credit of her future good. 
We can then leave it to Chicago to form 
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a pure and efficient city government, both 
virile and strenuous in its operation. 

If the best men of Chicago will only 
give one hour daily to thinking about the 
good government of their city, instead of 
concentrating the whole of their time 
upon self, it will be better for themselves 
and will incidentally straighten the 
crooked paths of Chicago administration. 

Should there ever be a social revolution 
in America Chicago will be its head- 
quarters. If the social revolution be, as 
I hope it will be, peaceful and orderly, 
Chicago will lead that movement. As a 
preliminary it will be compelled to have 
its schools, colleges and seminaries free 
from the dictation of wealthy endow- 
ments, endowments that “keep pure 
thought in leading strings and high 
moral development on crutches.” 

The Carnegie and Rockefeller gifts 
are mainly harmful. I do not believe in 
the giving of something away for noth- 
ing. It pauperizes people. Further, 
Carnegie has given most of his presents 
to the wrong people. He should have 
given them all to Americans, out of 
whom he made his money. Instead, he 
has endeavored to make reparation, by 
proxy, to Britain, after having deprived 
American workman and consumer of 
money rightfully theirs. These donations, 
so-called, would have been much better 
spent on the workman and consumer in 
the first instance—on better houses, 
higher wages and shorter hours in the 
Pittsburgh works, all of which are con- 
ducive to longer and happier lives. 

The distribution of Carnegie’s wealth 
points to me this moral: “ Charity is the 
fee which the monopolist gives to-day 
for the privilege of robbing the people 
to-morrow.” 

My advice to the American people is 
to be robbed by the Trusts no longer, but 
to use all their strenuous qualities to 
create, own and use for the Common- 
wealth the vast resources of its great 
continent for the life, liberty and happi- 
ness of ALL its citizens. 

BatTTERSEA, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Linking the Atlantic with the Pacific 


BY CY WARMAN 


AuTHor oF “ THe Story or THE RaiLroaps ” 


HEN the United States Govern- 
ment was casting about for a 
path for the iron horse whose 
shrill cry was to give the aborigines their 
first shock it gave ear to the advocates of 
the “ Sunset Route,” but never seriously 
considered the proposed line through the 
Dakotas. That was altogether too far 
north. Since that time the Northern 
Pacific and the Great Northern, prac- 
tically paralleling each other, but not too 
close together to serve the growing com- 
munities through which they pass, have 
been built, adding thousands of farms 
and millions of people to the West, and 
they are earning something on the money 
invested. 
Since that time the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fé has been built across Raton 


Range into New Mexico, against the pro- 
test of the people of that Territory, at a 
time when a stage would not pay, and it 
has paid expenses from that day to the 


present moment. It made that country 
just as Mr. Hill’s railways made the 
American Northwest. Without railways 
that Northwest would still be an empty 
land, silent as the vales of the Saskatche- 
wan and the Peace. Since that time the 
Canadian Pacific, at present the most 
northerly line, has been built, and its suc- 
cess is a standing guaranty of the future 
greatness of the Dominion. 

The zone of wheat has been steadily 
shifting for the past half century, swing- 
ing always to the northwest, until, to- 
day, men harvest it up near the edge of 
the Arctic Circle. For this reason, and 
many others, the railroad has been hitch- 
ing north. The footstool is fairly well 
occupied. Save for a few remote and 
comparatively unknown nooks, there are 
not elsewhere free homes for the home- 
less. Away off in the Northwest, where 
the summer sun rises just after midnight, 
and where the sunlight lingers through 
the long eleven hours of afternoon, the 
inhabitants have grown wheat from seed 
to seed in ninety days. 
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Canada is on the eve of an epoch. She 
is passing through a period similar to 
that through which the United States 
passed in the sixties and seventies. She’s 
making history—doing a new chapter in 
transcontinental railroad building that 
shall, if successfully carried through, 
amaze even America, where we are sup- 
posed to be equal to anything. The 
scheme of the Grand Trunk Pacific is 
stupendous. The very audacity of the 
enterprise took the breath away from the 
Grand Trunk shareholders when they 
were first called upon to back the build- 
ers. 

Leaving out for the present the line 
east of North Bay, or, more properly 
speaking, east of Lake Temiskaming, we 
find the main line leading almost due 
west, passing out of a good clay belt, 
where two thousand homesteads were 
taken up this year; passing into what 
was, up to the advent of the Pathfinder, a 
comparatively unknown country; run- 
ning not far north of the Great Nickel 
belt, winding along the banks of rivers 
to the geographers unknown, rivers 
teeming with fish, and upon whose wide 
waters millions of logs will be borne to 
the mills that will be built along this new 
transcontinental railway. Immediately 
north of the Great Lakes the land falls to 
the north. The rivers flow northward. 
As you journey north the country drops 
gradually, but the temperature rises and 
the snowfall is lighter as you slide down 
the northern watershed. Running east 
and west a few miles—or a few hundred, 
rather—north of the lakes there lies a 
long swale through which the pathfind- 
ers are pushing the survey. At a point 
210 miles northwest of Port Arthur, 
whence a branch will lead down to the 
lake, the main line taps the English 
River, but does not cross that stream. 
This great waterway is famous for its 
fish, fur, timber and mineral possibilities. 
If I did not guard my pencil I should 
write “mineral deposits,” but as the 
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country is as yet practically unexplored 
it is safer to say “ possibilities.” 

West of the English River for some 
distance the country is rough but well 
wooded. Some thirty miles east of 
Winnipeg you come out into patches of 
open country, and presently break into 
the great prairie and plunge at a bound 
into the fertile fields that are calling the 
home-hungry from the four corners of 
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Winnipeg, where the Assiniboine is lost 
in the great Red River of the north. 
From the valley of this famous stream 
came the first hard wheat, now known to 
millers all up and down the earth. 
Westward from Winnipeg the path- 
finders have stretched their line five hun- 
dred miles across the safest, best and most 
promising part of the whole Northwest. 
I came to this conclusion not wholly as a 
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Drawn by Orson Lowell after a Photograph. 


the earth. And the way the homeless 
are answering this call would lead to the 
conclusion that the land would soon be 
all taken up, but there is plenty of room. 
This wilderness that is waking, this coun- 
try to be conquered, is so vast that it will 
take a hundred years to explore it, and 
a thousand years may come and go be- 
fore a white man has settled upon the 
last quarter section upon which a white 
man may live. 

All the way from the western fringe of 
the Ontario forest the land lies level to 
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result of my personal observations, but 
give it also as the opinion of the well-in- 
formed men of the West who are not 
interested in the development, exploita- 
tion or settling up of any particular sec- 
tion of the country. 

Manitoba for the man who wants to 
gamble, get rich or go broke on a single 
wheat crop; South Alberta for the irriga- 
tion farmer, North Alberta and British 
Columbia for the stock rancher, but for 
sure, safe, mixed farming give me the 
new unstaked empire that is to be opened 
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by the Grand Trunk Pacific, Assiniboia 
and the great Saskatchewan Valley. 

“T paid for my farm with one crop of 
flax,” said a farmer on “ Farmers’ Day ” 
at the Winnipeg Fair. “I can beat you,” 
said a man at his elbow. “I paid for 
mine and had one-fifty per acre to the 
good.” 

The simple stories told out here sound 
like fairy tales, but the tales told by the 
farmers are mainly true. It is only when 
I come in contact with the oily-tongued 
curbstone dealer in town lots that I re- 
member, and urge myself to remember, 
that trite observation of David’s, that all 
men are liars. 

Notwithstanding many obstacles and 
interruptions, the engineers have already 
located a line from the South Saskatche- 
wan to Lake Superior that will surprise 
even the optimistic promoters of this 
great transcontinental road. They are 
now absolutely certain of a line with a 
three-tenths grade—practically a level 
line—the maximum mount per mile east- 
ward being a little less than sixteen feet. 
And along this line lie thousands of 
homesteads, hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land. Fifty years nence, if the 
white dove continues to hover over this 
continent and over our kith and cousins 
across the sea, millions of people will 
come and settle here in the wide North- 
west. 

Our children, surely our children’s 
children, shall walk the paved streets of 
cities that will rise where the linemen 
are driving their stakes in the wild grass 
to-day. To ride, to drive, to walk amid 
these endless reaches of ranch lands is to 
set your “ wheels ” going and to soar on 
the wings of fancy into the future when 
there shall be no more land for the home- 
steader, when all this wild prairie is 
given to the plow, when the wild goose 
is gone to the northern lakes, and the 
wild moose, backing into the forest that 
fringes the wheat belt, shall gaze across 
the Saskatchewan and wonder what 
next. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific will hold 
steadily to the northwest all the way 
from Winnipeg to Port Simpson. Out 
in Assiniboia a fifty-mile branch drops 
south, picking up Regina, the important 
and rapidly growing capital of the 
Northwest Territories. Crossing the 
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South Saskatchewan somewhere south of 
Saskatoon, the pathfinder sets his face 
toward Edmonton, destined to be the 
chief city of the far Northwest. Three 
years from to-day it will have three rail- 
ways. Nothing short of a real estate 
boom can stop Edmonton. It has more 
live ones to the inch than any town in 
Canada and the best hotel in the North- 
west. 

Here, tho still in a good mixed farm- 
ing country, the road cuts through the 
great lignite belt. On the Red Deer 
River, as on the North Saskatchewan, 
the veins can be seen cropping out of the 
banks on either side. In the city limits 
of Edmonton I saw as fine a market gar- 
den as I have ever seen, and immediately 
across the river, but fifty rods away, they 
mine fairly good domestic coa] and de- 
liver it in Edmonton at $3 per ton. Poor 
as it is, this lignite is a gift from the gods 
to this north country. 

West of the South Saskatchewan for 
fifty miles or more the line lies along the 
south bank of the North Saskatchewan, 
a beautiful river that cuts a deep furrow 
in the face of the earth. 

As the road leaves the river a branch 
leaves the main line leading southwest 
some two hundred miles to Calgary, the 
metropolis of Southern Alberta. Here, 
as at Edmonton, we find every indication 
of a city to be within the next decade. It 
is near Calgary that the Beresfords have 
their fine cattle ranches. A vast amount 
of English capital is invested here, and it 
is here that they are spending millions of 
dollars digging a great ditch through 
which a river shall flow ten feet deep and 
sixty feet wide, carrying 2,000 cubic feet 
of water per second to quench the thirst 
of the 300,000 acres of semi-arid land 
that lie in the region to be watered. 
There will be twenty miles of main canal 
and 100 miles of secondary canal. 

West from Edmonton the pathfinders 
have set two rows of stakes. One line, 
running a little south of west, crosses 
the Rockies at Yellow Head Pass and 
finds a harbor at Bute Inlet, which is 
sheltered by Vancouver Island. The 
other, and most probable route, leads to 
the northwest, touches the Peace River 
at Dunvegan, crossing the range at 
Peace River Pass only 2,900 feet above 
the sea. At Dunvegan, which is on the 
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Upper Peace River, where there has been 
no frost in summer to hurt the fine gar- 
dens grown annually at the Hudson’s 
Bay Post for fifteen years, we pass out 
of the agricultural section and enter the 
forest section and mineral zone. 

Also, we shall have here the annual 
harvest of the fur-catcher, and here, too, 
will lie a new field, made accessible by the 
railway, for the lover of outdoor sports 
and the pursuer of big game. Already 
there is an excursion steamer on the 
Upper Peace, and on all the great rivers 
of the north the boats of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, so that as soon as the road 
is built it will be easy going to Lake 
Athabasca, and the mighty Mackenzie. 

Twelve hundred miles from Winnipeg 
will take the tourist to the top of Peace 
River Pass, with Edmonton midway, and 
five hundred miles more, with a drop of 
less than three thousand feet—says, six 
feet to the mile—brings us to the brine at 
Port Simpson, five or six hundred miles 
north of Vancouver and five hundred 
and fifty miles, a full day’s sail, nearer 
the Orient than any other Pacific port. 
In addition to being the best harbor on 
the coast, save San Francisco, Port 
Simpson lies at the point where the Ja- 
pan current breaks strongest on the con- 
tinent, and gives birth to the warm Chi- 
nook wind that makes habitable millions 
of acres that otherwise would be a bleak 
and barren waste. From Peace River 


Pass to the Pacific Coast the road runs 
through a rough country, but it is well 
timbered and promises much in the way 
of mineral wealth. 

All the way west from Edmonton to 
the Pacific, approximately a thousand 
miles, this new line will pass through a 
wonderfully interesting country—a land 
comparatively unknown to-day, a land 
abounding in big things—great lakes, 
majestic mountains, dark forests, deep 
cafions and mighty rivers. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific will have a 
main line from Moncton, on the Atlan- 
tic, to Port Simpson, on the Pacific, over 
3,000 miles long. It will cost a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty milion dollars, and 
will make millions of homes accessible to 
the settler. When it is all done it will cost 
between two and three millions dollars 
to fence it, and there will need to be an 
elevator for every ten miles of track in 
the wheat belt. Railway men of Amer- 
ica predict that it will be a monument 
to the man who conceived it and a credit 
to the Dominion Government who saw 
the necessity for it, and who helped 
to make its construction possible. 
It means much for Canada and for the 
British Empire, for, when the last spike 
is driven London and Liverpool will lie 
down to rest one full “ sleep ”—five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight miles—nearer to Yo- 
kohama than they slept the night before. 


MontTreAt, CaNnapa. 
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Strange Russia 


BY ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA 
lilustrations from Stereographs Copyrighted, 1904, by H. C. White Co., N. Y. 


T was not so 
many years 
ago. Snow 

and droskies, dros- 
kies and snow; 
blue, blue sky over- 
head and a line of 
palaces on either 
hand; shop fronts 
painted in glaring 
colors—pink, green 
and blue; Byzan- 
tine-like shrines of 
the Virgin on 
every corner, with 
tipsy mujiks kneeling before them ; nobil- 
ity and beggardom brushing elbows in 
the populous streets—a combined ef- 
fluvium of dirt and perfumes, highly 
spiced with the omnipresent odor of Rus- 
sia leather—these are the indelible pic- 
tures my memory still retains of that 
fantastic edition of the Arabian nights— 
St. Petersburg. 

But it is not this cosmopolitan north- 
ern Paris which is now in my thoughts; 
I am thinking rather of those far-off 
provinces surrounding it, through which 
the Volga pours its sullen, yellow waves, 
and where upon a certain winter’s night 
I chanced to find myself journeying to- 
ward the golden-domed, half-Asiatic city 
of Nizhni Novgorod, with the blaze of 
northern lights shining upon the great, 
silent, snow-covered world around me. 

Our party comprised an English uncle 
of mine, traveling on Government busi- 
ness to the Eastern steppes; his com- 
panion, a Russian gentleman of highly 
nervous temperament, by name Fedor 
Rostoff, who knew to a nicety when to 
consult the dictionary of invective, with 
which his native tongue is peculiarly 
rich; our ischvostchik, or driver whom I 
shall call Ivan Ivanovitch, and lastly, but 
by no means subordinately, my good 
aunt Barbara and myself, who were to 
remain at the old town of Lower Nov- 
gorod for the January fair of timber 
and woolen goods, held upon the frozen 
Volga, while uncle went eastward with 
his Kalmuk riders to the plains, where 
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Petersburg 


for twenty generations Asiatic tribes 
have tented and cropped. 

The moon was at the full; we had left 
the frozen capital eight hours’ journey 
behind us, and were now tearing along 
a dreary road, birches and pines before, 
behind and on each side of us, through 
solitudes where the steam whistle of 
civilization had never as yet penetrated. 
The road itself, however, was excellent, 
for the snow had just fallen and, be- 
coming macadamized by the frost, ren- 
dered the motion delightful. 

Aunt Barbara, in spite of mercury 
registering 12° R. of freezing, nodded 
in her warm nest of furs, and uncle and 
his Russian ally conversed animatedly 
upon the Eastern question, or the future 
of Russia, or the result of emancipation 
—the three problems were identical to 
me. 

Our horses, four abreast, were lashed 
with chains and ropes to the open sledge, 
open, forsooth, because we could not 
obtain a closed one, and we carried three 
bells attached underneath the highest 
part of the “duga,” or badly formed 
horseshoe, which rose high .above the 
collars of the two trctters. Since we had 
started at sunset, it had been one long 
run through a monotonous landscape, 
each hour being precisely like its fellows. 
After a time uncle and Mr. Rostoff 
ceased talking and were alike succumb- 
ing to the drowsy influence of the keen 
night air upon their faces and the com- 
fortable warmth of the furs and rugs 
with which the sledge was literati piled. 

“ Tvan,” I exclaimed to our driver, in 
sheer desperation at the stony silence 
which seemed to have fallen upon all, 
“Ivan, I understand it will be very bad 
traveling by to-morrow, as by that time 
the road will be cut up into furrows. 
The Czar must be very negligent of his 
people’s welfare.” 

To which remarks, volunteered in 
Russian that was nothing if not execra- 
ble, our ischvostchik turned his blue eyes 
furtively in the direction of the slumber- 
ing Rostoff, uttered something that 
sounded like a succession of rapid 
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sneezes, in which I could distinguish the 
word disloyal, whipped up his horses 
smartly, and for the remainder of the 
journey glanced not at me, or near me, 
but simply over me. He must have con- 
sidered my tendencies Nihilistic, to say 
the least. I had forgotten this was not 
the country of free speech. 

About half after one in the morning 
we dashed into a small village on the 
border of a lake, and, after much delay, 
at last gained an entrance to what the 
Russians characterize a hotel. We suc- 
ceeded in securing two rooms, after a 
wait of an hour and three quarters, and 
from the mysterious depths of our sledge 
Ivan produced beds, candles, cushions, 
forks, knives and certain dainties, and 
altho the samovar nearly set the estab- 
lishment on fire in its efforts to boil, we 
finally had the satisfaction of partaking 
of some eggs and very hot tea with sliced 
lemons in it. 

Traveling by post-road in the land of 
the Czar entails an outfit that contains 
everything from a bed to a tea-pot, and 
as black rye bread strongly impregnated 
with sand, and milk, tea, eggs and occa- 
sional potatoes are the ordinary articles 
of food in a Russ village, he whose pal- 
ate is aspiring requires other edibles. 

Early morning found us again on our 


way; the air was pure, and altho the 
view was tiresomely level, there was 
about it all a touch of life here and there, 
the charm of the blessed sunshine gleam- 
ing on the old, pale walls of a convent 
peeping out now and then from the for- 
est, and a flush of color where the murky 
winter’s dawn reddened the arch of sky 
with a scarlet glory. 

A herd of half-wild horses dashed by 
us, a peasant with Oriental beard and 
coat of dressed sheepskin passed with 
his dog; a pilgrim journeying southward 
called out a Godspeed to us; we over- 
took and distanced a woman and child 
plodding wearily through the heavy 
snow, and, tho late in the year and out 
of season, we encountered a chained 
gang of Siberian convicts under the es- 
cort of mounted Cossacks. A dismal 
procession, indeed, is this criminal con- 
voy with their leg-chains of four pounds 
weight, as Fedor Rostoff infornfed us, 
some of the more desperate ones yoked 
by fours to a pillar of wood fastened to 
their necks by iron collars. The exiles 
marched in silence and as fast as they 
could tramp, dreading every moment the 
terrible whips of the Cossack guard, and 
I noticed some young girls—probably 
Nihilist students or Polish patriots— 
among that band of murderers, thieves, 
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conspirators, soldiers and Muscovite 
courtesans. 

Many were perhaps doomed to die on 
the road long before the Siberian .fron- 
tier was gained, and those who, surviving 
the dreadful hardships and exposures of 
the journey, reached the quicksilver mines 
of the Government beyond the Urals, en- 
tered upon a life more cruel than any 
death could be. 

As we advanced the roads grew worse, 
the ruts becoming very pronounced and 
producing a shaking and jolting hard to 
be imagined. Indeed, now that I think 
of it, the broadest poetical license would 
scarcely have called them roads, as the 
snow having become cut up with much 
travel, little hummocks were formed, and 
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the sledge thumped up and down over 
them like a skiff in a choppy sea. 

Village after village passed, log-built 
and mud-built, small and large, wretched 
cabins with their four rough walls, 
pierced by doors and windows, the cran- 
nies caulked with moss, and the inevita- 
ble wolf-dogs snarling and fighting in 
the wide, dirty lane which divides the 
ten or hundred cabins of a great Russ 
village. 

A plank-roofed chapel painted green, 
surmounted by a gilt cross, stood usually 
at one end, flanked by the elder’s house 
(or village ruler’s), and a whisky shop, 
quite certain of being larger than any 
of the other structures. Beyond these 
pine-log dwellings, for leagues on 
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leagues, spread the bleak, mournful 
fields, checkered at intervals with dark 
masses of larch woods and willow 
clumps, the home of the blue fox and 
wild hare. 

The vastness of the view seemed in- 
finite, there was a sense of peace in these 
unworn solitudes, and I had just con- 
cluded that this was the fit asylum for 
the stray faiths and fancies of the world, 
when Aunt Barbara exclaimed: 

“It is the abomination of desolation 
spoken of by the Prophet Daniel!” 
which worthy observation caused Mr. 
Rostoff to remark : 

“No wonder these hungry mujiks 
dream of some day enjoying the sunny 
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kingdoms of Hindustan. They will fight 
for them when the time comes, altho they 
are ignorant of where they lie.” 

Uncle, to our great surprise, disdained 
to notice this challenge, and we dashed 
on through village republics, genuine 
Russian Arcadies, Utopias and New 
Jerusalems—flying from all other vil- 
lage hotels as Abraham fled from the 
cities of the plain. 

On the evening of the third day after 
leaving St. Petersburg we entered the 
white-stone city of Moscow, the ancient 
capital of the Czars, and, being provided 


- with letters to a certain Russian family, 


prepared for a stay of some sixteen days 
in this most genuine of Russian towns. 
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In One of the Vegetable Markets of Old Kief 
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Contrary to the impression St. Peters- 
burg produces of being the product of an 
autocratic mind, the offspring of Euro- 
pean culture and French architecture, 
Moscow presents an ever changing pic- 
ture of the Orient and the Far North, 
whose legendary and actual history 
frames it in one of the noblest settings, 
not only in Russia, but of all the Slavonic 
nations of the world. Paris may be the 
Aspasia of cities, but Moscow, with its 
shadows of dissenting creeds and the 
perfection of a great sacrifice upon her, 
must ever be the Heloise. 

Its dead thousand years rise and greet 
one at every step with story, memory and 
name, while, like a subtle thread, the 
charm and energy of a new-born age, the 
breath of freedom, commerce and the 
liberal arts penetrate the haunting past 
until even the Panslavonic dreamers and 
dangerous champions of ’69 have ac- 
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cepted the prosaic routine of everyday 
life and look forward with confidence 
to the years to come. 

We saw many pedlers selling reli- 
gious prints, pictured saints, playing- 
cards and candles all from the same 
pack. The streets were usually well 
thronged, for the genuine Russian en- 
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joys a crowd, and through the multitude 
wandered venders of white bread, and 
cheese fritters, and dancing bears—great 
favorites in the Czar’s kingdom—with 
their masters, while flocks of sacred 
white pigeons flew tranquilly overhead. 

The shopkeepers, in the great bazars, 
wrapped in their pelisses of white wolf- 
skin, poked charcoal into the everlasting 
samovar, or tea-urn, and noisily invited 
our patronage for certain articles of na- 
tive art industry. __ 

The booths are divided into rows. 
There is Cloth Merchants’ Row, Silk 
Merchants’ Row, Haberdashers’ Row, 
Portmanteau Row, Feather Bed Row 
and Watchmakers’ Row, to say nothing 
of certain hatters, furriers, booksellers, 
coppersmiths and trunk makers. Under 
the gloomy archways image sellers and 
toy traders share space and attention 
with retailers of all kinds of miscel- 
laneous articles, while, as the 
Russians are essentially fond 
of boots of every description, 
one entire side is occupied by 
the Boot Row, where the 
most bewildering display is 
exhibited, comprising top- 
boots, Oxonians, patent- 
leathers, Wellingtons, Tam- 
boffs—tall boots of scarlet 
leather with an odor like 
sandalwood — Kazan-boots, 
steppe-boots and a few pairs 
of the enormous jack-boots 
formerly worn by the Em- 
peror’s guards in the Crimea, 
but which disappeared with 
the Czar Nicholas I. 

Occasionally from some 
dusky nook like a dark hole 
in the wall glittered a gold- 
smith’s or jeweler’s stall, 
sparkling with treasure and 
color, like some of the old 
Moorish shops in Granada 
or Seville; the  tea-stalls, 
always thronged, sent forth 
a most invigorating fragrance, and 
through the length of the arcade strayed 
the crowd, motley indeed—superstition, 
skepticism, wealth and pauperdom—for 
in Russia life is all contrast, the rich are 
very rich, the poor are very poor, and 
for every costume of cloth of gold one 
sees two of rags. 
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Cheap prints and photographs are ex- 
posed in all of the shop windows, and I 
myself have often laughed heartily to 
see a burly Russ literally roaring before 
some late French reprint displayed. The 
nation as a people are very easy to 
amuse, as any one who has seen them at 
a popular theater may testify. 

The Pelz-Magasins, or furriers’ shops, 
are very numerous in Mos- 
cow, and in them are found 
the thick, soft pelisses of 
sable and other almost price- 
less furs, costing a thousand 
silver rubles, the cloaks of 
bear and wolf skin, and the 
robes of Siberian silver fox 
and Canada marmot, and, 
after these attractive shops, 
those of the jewelers are the 
most splendid and are filled 
with rarely beautiful gems— 
rings, bracelets, necklaces, a 
blaze of diamonds, bouquet- 
holders and fan-mounts in 
pink topaz, earrings of rose- 
colored beryl, brooches of 
brilliant amethyst and aqua- 
marina, work-boxes of mala- 
chite, seals cut from smoke 
topaz, and jasper paper- 
weights, with a cluster of 
violet amethysts carved upon 
them. 

All travelers in this half- 

Oriental land must have 

remarked those numerous little retreats 
with an enormous bunch of grapes in 
gold leaf over the entrance. They are 
the vodka dens, or drinking shops, and 
one evening our party set out to pay the 
most prominent a visit. 

The chief feature was an organ of the 
steam-piano style, playing a good many 
of the melodies Chopin wove into his 
waltzes ; at the buffet, café or bar, which 
extended the entire length of the refresh- 
ment room, were some large framed, 
full bearded, self-satisfied appearing men, 
taking Lafitte and cognac, schnapps, ani- 
seed, and butter-brods thickly spread with 
caviare; a princely stranger regaling 
himself with cayenned kidneys, deviled 
biscuit and broiled bones; a red bearded 
man in a red shirt and an ischvostchik 
enjoying their cheap grade caviare be- 
tween layers of pastry, and a fierce look- 
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ing mujik digesting Nihilism with his 
vodka, which might have been vitriol or 
castor oil from its appearance, but which 
I found to be a mixture of both. 
These, with a few Russian officers, 
students and German tradesmen, were 
the types of charactcr I remember notic- 
ing as we entered and ordered supper. 
The menu, to say the least, was fan- 
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tastic, with its highly peppered sausages, 
its caviare, delicately put up in very 
small sized yellow hooped kegs; its dried 
sprats, smoked salmon and vodka. 

Memory recalls the whole fanciful pic- 
ture—the Caucasian minstrel, clad in gay 
velvet, who appeared when the steam- 
piano had been tired of and who in turn 
yielded to the clamorous calls for the 
vritska, or dance. The tables were pushed 
backward, and the Russian servant girls, 
with their bright Tartar faces and gro- 
tesquely awkward boots, were swung by 
the students, officers and natives general- 
ly in a wild dance that soon took on a 
semblance of the French can-can. When 
it approached too closely the limits of the 
Quartier Latin we left, overhearing a 
remark from the red-shirted man to a 
gloomy browed student who sat near the 
entrance: 
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“ Nationalities!’ he exclaimed scorn- 
fully; “ pooh! what are they? absurd 
conceptions. Cut down the price of meat 
and bread and you’ll soon see what na- 
tionality comes to. We are living in the 
prosaics now, an age which kicks brains 
into the poorhouse and gives crowns to 
tyrants and fools!” 

Civil rights in Slavonian social life 
depend largely upon the performance of 
religious duties, for the Russian, like his 
Arabian brother, is a man of prayer, 
carrying his religion with him as a talis- 
man from the cradle to the grave. 

Some one has said that “every Rus- 
sian prays and plays,” and as this nation 
is at all times fanatical upon the subject 
of music, there is a. general stampede of 
bells every Sunday morning from the 
four hundred and thirty churches of 
Moscow. Campanology, indeed, is car- 
ried to such a high science that the con- 
fusion and tumult of the metal tongues 
constantly remind one of the Tower of 
Babel. 

The Russian goes to the grocery for a 
picture-frame, to the tobacconist’s for 
tea, to the confectioner’s for handker- 
chiefs, and to the hairdresser’s for al- 
most everything else. A great many 
milk-women carrying over each shoulder 
a hollowed out piece of wood serving as 
a yoke, from which hang a number of 
battered tin pots, are to be met in the 
streets ; heavy water-carts lumber by, and 
the cold-and-hot-tea man with his tray, 
tumblers and slices of lemon is a national 
necessity; likewise the bread man, who 
manages daily to dispose of a great 
basketful of the many formed loaves and 
rolls in which the Czar’s subjects delight. 

The city streets with their display of 
nationality and life particularly inter- 
ested me. I love to submerge myself in 
the strong current of rational and indi- 
vidual spirit which flows beneath the 
calm exterior of a country’s democracy, 
and of all the jewels in old Moscow none 
so strongly held my heart and fancy as 
that rough mass of uncut diamonds—its 
people. 

We left Moscow on New Year’s—the 
Russian Boxing Day—a day of whose 
intricacies in the Orthodox ceremonial I 
have always been uncertain, but which I 
recollect especially as a day on which the 
popular sentiment. “It is more blessed 
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to give than to receive,” was distinctly 
emphasized in the numerous presents be- 
stowed. 

Our ischvostchik, an odd mixture of 
picturesqueness and brutishness, in- 
dulged in a yell of pleasure as the animals 
seemed to comprehend his language, and 
away we bumped, the horses scrambling, 
pawing, tearing over the road as best 
they might. 

“Good-by!” shouted our friends; 
“look out for wolves!” and then with a 
final crack of the whip, Moscow the 
mighty was left behind. 

All that day we rode through a fine 
woodland country, emerging at times 
upon the bank of a frozen river, with 
long expanses of ice shining like frosted 
silver in the sun; a narrow line of crim- 
son light, lying on the extreme edge of 
the wide, windy plain, told us that the 
sun had set, and almost simultaneously 
night fell, starless and dismal; the tem- 
perature changed, the air became bitter 
and icy cold, snow fell in fine, sifting 
flakes, and the northern whirlwind, rush- 
ing with furious blast across the vast 
white fields, blew the snow powder into 
drifts here and there. It was in sub- 
stance a Dakota blizzard transported to 
the wilds of Russia. 

The horses were young and swift, 
however, and took the road unerringly ; 
their hoofs and the sledge made no sound 
on the snow, and we all seemed as frozen 
as the ghastly solitudes around us, while 
the baying of some famished pack of 
wolves, who scented our presence on the 
air, sounded from the thick forests of 
birch and pine. 

It was intensely dark, and altho four 
closed lanterns shed a dim, flickering 
light about our sledge, it was impossible 
to see two feet ahead. Ivan peered 
anxiously through the cold gloom, but, 
declaring that we were on the right road 
to Vladimir, drove his horses like mad, 
and the storm slackened somewhat after 
a time. Finally the lights of the town 
gleamed against the background of 
snow ; ten minutes later our terrible ride 
was ended and we were safely housed. 

Vladimir looked very gay in its gilt 
and paint, and that night we met some 
lapidaries traveling from the Govern- 
ment works at Ekaterinberg to the capi- 
tal. With them they carried tables, col- 
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umns and pedestals, purple, cream color 
and green, made from jasper, porphyry 
or orlite, and emeralds and garnets cut 
into exquisite shapes for the imperial 
jewel case. 

At ten o’clock the next morning we 
arrived at Nizhni Novgorod, the scene of 
some of the most inhuman barbarities of 
Ivan the Cruel, and made arrangements 
for an indefinite stay so far as Aunt Bar- 
bara and myself were concerned. 

On the streets and wharves, redolent 
of cod and halibut, were swarms of peo- 
ple, and we noted the number of dram- 
shops and drunken men we passed on 
driving through the town. It does not 
do to advance the temperance question 
in Russia, for the lower orders are pro- 
verbially given to tippling, both in coun- 
try and in town. The press censors re- 
fuse to allow writings treating of tem- 
perance principles to pass, so even jour- 
nalists and authors cannot successfully 
cope with the evil, vodka and qvass be- 
ing an added attraction in all of the so- 
called tea-shops. 

One of the most common as well as 
most comical sights in the cities was that 
of two tipsy mujiks embracing each 
other and touching their beards together. 
It always reminded me forcibly of the 
drunken chorus in the opera of “ The 
Beggar Student ”; but, indeed, the better 
side of the Russian nature is evinced 
when under the influence of liquor. 
Sober, the Russian is a morose, fiercely 
inclined, sick-of-his-home man; drunk, 
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he is affectionate and full of songs and 
smiles. 

The January fair was diappointing as 
to size. It was but an enormous sale of 
timber and woolen goods held in booths 
erected in a large building put up for 
the purpose over the ice-bound Volga, 
and could not compare in point of inter- 
est with the September annual exhibit. 

Securely quartered at the house of a 
German friend, Aunt Barbara and I took 
daily walks and drives over the town and 
vicinity, to pass the time until uncle 
should return from the border-lands of 
Asiatic Russia. 

Of those weeks certain scenes are still 
as vivid, still as passionately impressive, 
as when first experienced; others are 
fading fast away. 

The wide stretch of wood and waste, 
the fir forests with their aisles of storm 
rifted trees, the stars burning in the steel 
blue sky, the long trains of horses filing 
through the city gates bringing produce 
from the hamlets of the east and west, 
crowds of Tartars and Cossacks, and 
desolation—Oriental and complete— 
these are ever with me, mingled with 
tales of the outbreak and escape, the 
night attack and the ravaged town. 

All the rest seems a dream—one of 
those golden dreams of Kremlin walls 
and shining domes, of spires and battle- 
ments and cathedral chimes, of glittering 
wealth and barbaric luxury and power, 
which haunt one when he has seen Great 
Russia—the strange land of the Czar. 

Detroit, Micu. 


The New Years 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


Out of the darkness, one by one, 

The New Years steal into the light, 

A moment gleam in spotless white, 
Then, winged with great resolves, have won 
Beyond the moon, beyond the sun. 


O great resolves, O waxen wings— 
While still another New Year hastes 
Into the far and boundless wastes— 

Again your airy promise springs 

And melts again to phantom things! 


For one dim morrow wherefore wait, 
Till year by year the earth revolves, 
Before you find, O great resolves, 

Your untried strength? To-day is fate. 

To-morrow’s dawning may be late. 


For, great resolves, the moment’s sway 
Alone is yours. The heavenly air 
You long for knows not time. And there 

All with no haste, with no delay, 

A thousand years are as one day! 
NEwBuRYPORT, MAss. 
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Old Bachelors in 


New England 


BY MRS. L. 


HIS is a great country, of course, 
but its future does not depend so 
much upon protection, prosperity 

and imperialism (nor upon the doctrines 
of any mere political party, for that mat- 
ter) as it does upon fidelity to certain 
family scriptures and domestic dogmas. 
Nations do not decay on account of im- 
proper government so often as they do 
from defective morals. Romantic senti- 
ment falls into a bad sanitary condition ; 
men begin to avoid the marital relation, 
a measure of moral hygiene providen- 
tially provided, and idealism takes on a 
sanctified free love smile. Then evils fol- 
low which the shrewdest statesman can- 
not prevent. He may devise a basis of 
harmony between labor and capital, he 
may effect industrial reforms, increase 
the country’s commercial prestige abroad, 
build up the navy, found a perpetual 
“peace congress,” stop lynchings in the 
South and establish Western civiliza- 
tion in the Philippines, but if the young 
men and women for whom these advan- 
tages are secured do not love and marry 
properly he may as well resign in favor 
of the devil and the Sunrise clubs and 
have done with it. The mighty thing he 
has created will not last. It will rot 
down into a Gehenna of lust and scarlet 
women. 

Now to the point: We need better laws 
in this country, to be sure, as a growing 
youth demands a longer coat and more 
side pockets; but one great need, which 
no political measure will assure, is more 
husbands and a popular heroism for do- 
mestic life. Once we get enough people 
married we may have the leisure to con- 
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sider Mrs. Gilman’s recent proposition in 
THE INDEPENDENT to abolish the family 
kitchen. What we need now is more 
families, regardless of kitchen expenses. 

And for once most of the trouble is 
north rather than south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. Leaving off the decimal 
fractions of statistics (which usually 
shine like false teeth in articles on this 
and kindred subjects), what would be 
some general results if all the single men 


in New England married? The belated 
happiness of innumerable maiden ladies 
there could not be measured, of course; 


but besides this immeasurable good 
gained more women would be enabled 
to practice their natural vocation of wife- 
hood and motherhood. And whatever 
may be said to the contrary, this is a call- 
ing for which the women there as well 
as elsewhere are better endowed than for 
any other. Occasionally one remains single 
from choice, but most of them would 
have married if they had had a wider 
choice. And even in those cases where a 
woman prefers a “career” to her right 
vocation the evolution is not _per- 
manent. There is always a pretty re- 
version to type in the next generation. 
The niece of a distinguished old maid: is 
more likely to marry than any other girl 
in a New England community if she gets 
a good “ chance,” and if the aunt is very 
distinguished she will take a bad one 
rather than risk a similar fate. 

Again, if all these men married the 
congestion which now exists in some in- 
dustrial centers would be greatly re- 
duced, because there would be fewer fe- 
male laborers ready to work for less than 
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men are paid. The accusing mobs of 
sallow-faced working girls seen in the 
larger cities and towns would be smaller. 
The wife also fades, but she has some- 
thing to show for it, and the shop girl 
has nothing. The wife transplants her 
roses in the cheeks of her children, and 
the nation is paid in citizenship for every 
wrinkle she wears. But precisely what 
does become of the shop girl when she is 
old, unmarried and childless? 

Now it does not follow that one who 
advocates marriages by the wholesale is 
also in favor of large families. Still, if 
we could get this generation of calloused 
single people in, say, New England only, 
properly mated, man and woman, till 
death parted them, it is safe to reckon 
that we should have in the next a better 
grade of workingmen, more hopeful 
women, more statesmen, poets and 
prophets, because more children would 
be born of that class of women whose 
pathetic enterprise in the hard-fisted 
world alone proves that they are ex- 
traordinarily intelligent, able, industrious 
and long suffering. 

And there would be a higher standard 


of morals even in New England if all the 
men and women were legally assorted 


and happily wedlocked. In the fair be- 
ginning every good woman loves her 
lover, because she expects him to become 
her husband; even those unfortunate 
ones born to drabdom in the slums of 
great cities prefer virtue to vice as hope- 
lessly as the damned long for heaven. 
And the man never lived who did not 
really hate his mate in sin. Marriage 
may seem a prosaic relationship, but by 
comparison it is beneficent and conducive 
to righteousness, peace and self-respect. 
Everybody knows what the unchaste in- 
difference of some single men to women 
means. They suffer that moral nausea 
which follows the degrading of the pur- 
est and most spiritual of all human pas- 
sions. The fairest seems foul to then 
seen through the lens of their polluted 
mind. 

And we must not forget the old maid 
old bachelors said to be especially in- 
digenous to New England. Many of 
them are egregiously unsexed and the 
most absurd caricatures in some particu- 
lars that the human race produces, be- 
cause they rarely discover that they are 
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“out of drawing.” The old maid is of- 
ten hysterically, impotently aware of her 
eccentricities, but this kind of a bachelor 
thinks he rings good coin when he is 
only wooden. 

These represent the extreme types, of 
course ; but the best men and women who 
remain single from choice cheat one an- 
other with every virtue and attraction 
they possess; for it is by these tokens 
that they really belong to one another in 
the matrimonial order of things. 

Now the theory that women in New 
England wish to remain single arises 
from a misconception of their position. 
They pretend that they wish to be inde- 
pendent, self-supporting, in order to save 
their self-respect in a section where many 
men lack the gallantry and courage to 
offer them the homes and happiness they 
desire. As a matter of fact, the most 
gifted blue stocking in Boston would 
marry any bachelor of her acquaintance 
who commanded her confidence and re- 
spect and who would court her with the 
right genius of courtship. To be sure, 
she might require a stringent lover, after 
the intellectual hardening process she has 
passed through, but if the deadening ef- 
fects of it have not progressed too far he 
will succeed. Generally when she says 
she prefers the single life she is proud- 
ly concealing her lack of lovers, or she 
has been humiliated by their lukewarm- 
ness, or her nature has been singularly 
perverted from the eternally feminine de- 
sire for love—for all normal women wish 
to be loved even more than they are ever 
capable of loving in return. They have a 
genius for sacrifice, but aside from the 
maternal instinct they are limited in the 
power of loving. That is why most of 
them would sacrifice careers which men 
would cling to tenaciously just to win 
and keep a man’s love. They are per- 
fected in that, and never in anything 
else, no matter how brilliant the achieve- 
ment may be. 

We hear much these days of women 
demanding time and opportunity to de- 
velop themselves free from domestic 
cares. Now this call does not really 
come from the women who have homes 
and children to look after. Such women 
are divinely contented to remain sedately 
behind the times, according to the stand- 
ards in the “current topic clubs,” be- 
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cause they know that in the end their 
sons and daughters will live to head the 
times. But this talk about a chance to 
“ develop ” comes from brave, lovely sin- 
gle women who have nothing else to de- 
velop. They study earth worms, dirt 
daubers and philosophy, and they write 
learned theses on abstruse subjects be- 
cause they have no husbands to interest 
them and to fill their days with trials and 
tenderness. They follow after Plato be- 
cause it is the only decent thing for maid- 
en women of their age to do. They lec- 
ture upon ethics and infant psychology 
because they have such a limited per- 
sonal opportunity to practice the former, 
and because they have not and never can 
have a baby to contradict their theories 
upon the latter subject. 

There is nothing more pathetic or re- 
proachful in American life than the in- 
creasing numbers of delicate women who 
have been forced to declare themselves 
the industrial and intellectual equals of 
men. Meanwhile most of the men titte1 
behind their hands at the announcement. 
Every one of them since Adam knows 
that a woman is not like him in func- 


tions or in strength, that she was care- 
fully fitted to another sphere; yet, since 
it relieves him of the obligation of tak- 
ing care of her, he encourages her brave 
hallucination that she is able to take care 


of herself. This is a cheap unmanliness 
of the same grade shown by earlier sav- 
ages, whose women kind did all the hard 
labor. The writer knows of a woman 
thirty years old in Boston, beautiful, 
gifted and good, who has never had a 
lover, nor even a “beau.” At twenty- 
five she entered a profession, and now 
she thinks she would not like the respon- 
sibilities of married life. Yet she spent 
the flowering years of her life subcon- 
sciously waiting for them. And that she 
did not have at least an opportunity to 
decline them is a sort of outrage. Such 
a discourtesy to womanhood would be 
impossible in some sections of this coun- 
try, but in New England the innumerable 
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instances of it prove that the men there 
are not even as good citizens as they are 
supposed to be. Their obligations do not 
end with voting the Republican ticket, 
founding libraries, asylums and public 
school systems, nor even in educating the 
Southern negro. They have several hun- 
dred thousand respectable, good and 
many gifted women among them whom 
they do not offer the protection of their 
names or homes, and against whom they 
are ready to contend like enemies where 
competition is possible. We have short- 
comings and to spare in the South, for 
instance, but fortunately our iniquities 
and selfishness have never taken this 
brutal form. There are a few elderly 
maiden ladies here, of course; but, for 
the most part, they are women who lost 
their lovers in the war or failed to 
marry for some other romantic reason. 
The writer never knew any woman, how- 
ever homely or dryly intellectual, who 
lived to be thirty years old in this sec- 
tion without having received an offer of 
marriage. But this is beside the mark. 
If Southern men keep all their own wom- 
en kind properly married they cannot be 
expected to look after the increasing 
number of belligerent, intellectual maid- 
en women who are being developed by 
the selfish attitude of New England 
bachelors toward matrimony. Still if 
these single women had the courage they 
would be justified in taking Horace 
Greeley’s famous bit of advice to young 
men, and “go West.” The Western 
man is not so distinguished for his re- 
finement as he is for his vocabulary, but 
he is startlingly intelligent, and is said to 
be still man enough to prefer a wife to 
a hobby, or a club. Certainly women 
who live there rarely become old maids, 
unless they go to some Eastern univer- 
sity and take a Ph.D., or pursue some se- 
vere line of study so discouraging to il- 
lusion and romance that they become too 
logical to follow the tortuous way of an 
ordinary woman’s life into love, mar- 
riage and maternity. 

NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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Transmutation of the Chemical Elements 
BY CHARLES BASKERVILLE, PH.D. 


[The author of the following article has just been called to a professorship of chem- 


istry in the College of the City of New York. 


Our readers will remember that we 


printed a short time ago the first article from his pen after his discovery of the two 
new elements, carolinium and berzelium.— EpITorR.] 


OCTRINES were accepted yester- 
day, are assailed to-day and may, 
perhaps, be discarded to-morrow. 

Such is the history of science. Such is 
the life history of all human constructed 
systems of thought. 

All things are resoluble into earth, air, 
fire and water was taught by the old 
Grecian philosophers, who argued as to 
the continuous or discrete nature of 
matter. 

The natural outcome of the teaching 
of Greek theories as to elementary prin- 
ciples—for the doctrines of Aristotle were 
studied in all the great academies during 


the dark ages—was a belief in the trans- 
mutation of the metals. In the eighth 
century the Arabian alchemist, Geber 
(Abou-Moussah-Dschafer-al-Sofi being 
his full name), in seeking “ perfection,” 
considered all metals as compounds of 
mercury and sulphur in varying propor- 
tions. Gold and silver were the perfect 
metals, the others imperfect. 

Roger Bacon, living three hundred 
years later, said it was as absurd to wish 
to transform lead into silver, copper into 
gold, as to pretend to make something out 
of nothing. He maintained the necessity 
first of removing from the rough earthy 
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mineral a bright metallic substance like 
lead, tin or copper. But this was only 
the first step toward perfection. The 
most perfect gold is that found in the 
native state. It is perfect because in it 
nature finished her work. Therefore, the 
alchemist should seek to imitate nature. 
Nature makes no note of the cycles 
necessary for her work, so the chemist 
required some substance which would 
accomplish in a short time that which 
nature did in ages. The alchemist, there- 
fore, sought the “ philosopher’s stone,” 
with a pinch of which it was hoped the 
vast changes could be accomplished. 
Baser metals were wont to be transmuted 
into more precious gold, in men’s minds. 

The theory of Phlogiston, Stahl’s fixed 
principle of inflammability in contradis- 
tinction to free burning fire, was the next 
theory to be hurtled like a dust cloud by 
the breeze along the road of thought. 
‘““We grope in the dark, carrying each 
our poor little taper of selfish and painful 
wisdom.” 

The Roman Lucretius wrote: 


“ Nature reserving these as seeds of things 
Permits in them no minish nor decay; 
They can’t be fewer and they can’t be less.” 


Despite the clarity of his many state- 
ments, the atomic hypothesis received 
scant attention until the seventeenth cen- 
tury of the Chrisian era, when Galilei’s 
experimental science assailed Aristotelian 
metaphysics and demanded verifications 
of the premises of that philosophy, which 
had governed all the schools of Europe 
for two thousand years. 

No doubt the “coincidence of inde- 
pendent thought is often the cause of two 
or more persons reaching the same re- 
sult.” While Gassendi, Bovic, Descartes, 
Newton, perhaps Boscovicii, Lavoisier, 
Swedenborg, Richter, Fischer and Hig- 
gins had to do with our modern atomic 
theory, John Dalton one hundred years 
ago “created a working tool of extraordi- 
nary power and usefulness ” in the laws 
of definite and multiple proportions. As 
Clarke remarked, “ Between the atoms of 
Lucretius and the Daltonian atom the 
kinship is very remote.” Altho the line- 
age is direct, the work of Berzelius, 
Gmelin and others; the laws of Faraday, 
Gay Lussac, Agavadro, Dulong and 
Petit; the reformations of Laurent and 
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Gerhardt, but particularly Cannizzaro; 
the systematizations of de Chancourtois, 
Newlands, Hinrichs, Mendelejeff and 
Lothar Meyer; the stereo-chemistry of 
Van’t Hoff and Le Bel, have imperialized 
the ideas of the Manchester philosopher, 
so that the conceptions of the conserva- 
tive atomists of to-day are quite different 
from those at the beginning of the closed 
century. 

By the atomic theory we mean that all 
matter is composed of infinitely small 
particles (atoms), which are invisible, 
indivisible, unchangeable, and possess 
certain characteristic properties, as defi- 
nite mass. 

There is a restlessness about our mod- 
ern theories at present, for proposals 
have come from men eminent in the front 
ranks which appear to hark back to the 
medieval days. While we like to feel a 
certain self-satisfaction as to the logic of 
science and predict definite futures, at 
times our edifice receives a rude shock. 
These quiverings do not result neces- 
sarily from a great stroke in science, but 
often arise from some minor matter, per- 
haps accidentally noted, but growing in 
strength until the whole structure of a 
century seems to totter. 

Rontgen did not plan to find the x- 
rays. Becquerel learned of the existence 
of the rays bearing his name quite by 
accident. Yet as an outgrowth of 
that fortuitous circumstance the Curies 
found radium, a scientific paradox, which 
this century inherited from the closing 
days of the last and for which no satis- 
factory descriptive adjective has yet been 
coined in any language. 

“ There are sounds that our ears have 
never heard; there is light that our eyes 
will never see,” said S. P. Thompson. 
“ Yet of these inaudible, invisible things 
discoveries are made from time to time 
by the patient labors of the pioneers in 
science.” No scientific discovery really 
stands alone. Practically thirty years 
ago began the ideas which now attract so 
much attention. At the beginning of 
that time Crookes examined the effect of 
passing an electric current through an 
exhausted tube. He explained certain 
phenomena on the basis of the materiality 
of the rays; that an ultra-gaseous form 
of matter existed. German workers in 
antagonism to such an_ explanation 
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forced the term cathode rays upon the 
scientific world. The term holds to-day 
for those streams of energy, whether on 
or attached to small projected particles 
or not, coming from the negative electric 
terminal within an exhausted tube. 

More recently J. J. Thomson and 
Oliver Lodge have from further experi- 
mentation insisted upon the existence of 
particles approximately a thousand times 
smaller than our lightest known chemical 
element, hydrogen, and_ respectively 
named them electrons or corpuscles. 

Unbelief in the discreteness of matter 
is by no means a necessary corollary of 
our acceptance of the results of these bril- 
liant investigations. The atomic base is 
merely shifted. 

The former of these eminent English 
physicists has gone even a step further 
and endeavored to show that, after all, 
the electrons are simply embodied elec- 
tricity and that matter is electricity. 
Quite coincident with these views the il- 
lustrious German chemist, Ostwald, has 
declared that matter is nothing more than 
energy, and that we know it only through 
its manifestations. Tritely, the bow is 
the violin. Matter is not only explained, 
but explained away. 

Gustave Le Bon has recently published 
three papers in the Revue Scientifique, in 
which he suggests that matter may really 
be regarded as a special state of equilib- 
rium between interatomic forces. 

Speculations of this nature have been 
renewed with vigor as a result of the 
unique experimental observations re- 
ported about radium. Rutherford and 
Soddy and Ramsay have learned that the 
inert solar element, helium, appears to be 
continuously produced by radium. The 
elements are disintegrating is the opin- 
ion of those who have done most with 
these matters. Naturally such should at- 
tract and deservedly do carry greatest 
weight. Yet Madame Curie, the discov- 
erer, is not fully committed, as she has 
just offered, frankly, the four hypotheses 
which have been put forward to explain 
radio-activity. They are given here to 
impress upon the reader who has been so 
patient as to follow us thus far the idea 
that the problem is by no means settled. 

The explanations offered by such emi- 
nent pioneers are by no means taken as 
final by many. The late venerable Ger- 
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man professor, Clemens Winkler, would 
hold back. The Rt. Hon. Arthur J. 
Balfour, Prime Minister of England, in 
his address before the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at the 
recent Cambridge meeting, drew a sharp 
distinction between scientific instinct and 
actual experience when he said: 


“ That these new ideas diverge violently irom 
those suggested by ordinary observation is plain 
enough. No scientific education is likely to 
make us, in our unreflective moments, regard 
the solid earth on which we stand, or the or- 
ganized bodies with which our terrestrial fate 
is so intimately bound up, as consisting wholly 
of electric monads very sparsely scattered 
through the spaces which these fragments of 
matter are, by a violent metaphor, described as 
‘occupying.’ ” 


The explanations offered are briefly: 
(1) atomic disintegration of radio-active 
substances ; (2) transformation of gravi- 
tational energy; (3) absorption of some 
unknown form of ether energy; (4) 
atomic disintegration of other substances 
induced by the presence of a radio-active 
substance. This last might be interpreted 
as something resembling the “ philos- 
pher’s stone.” 

If the atom disintegrates, then it is 
reasonable to suppose that by reversing 
the process we might cause them to be 
built up, as was suggested by the writer 
in his retiring address at the St. Louis 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, December 
last. According to Ramsay’s latest work, 
such appears to be the actual case. By 
exposing glass vessels to the radiant in- 
fluence of a water solution of radium 
bromide, imprisoned within glass, he 
noted marked changes in the outside ves- 
sel, depending upon the composition of 
the glass. Something material was ap- 
parently created. A radio-active body 
was built up. Again, according to Ram- 
say’s “ guess,” to use his own term, do 
we return virtually to alchemistical prin- 
ciples. 

The synthesis of the elements is a 
problem to which able chemists have di- 
rected their attention before this day. 
When Crookes discovered thallium, Vic- 
tor Meyer endeavored to show it was 
really made up of certain iodonium com- 
pounds. Up to the day of the early and 
unhappy close of his brilliant career he 
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gave much time and thought to the prob- 
lem. But a few years ago Fittica claimed 
the transmutation of phosphorus into 
its analogs, arsenic and antimony. Em- 
mens in America reported an “ argen- 
taurum,” or gold made from silver. We 
have been unable to secure a sample on 
the market. 

While science is bound by the everlast- 
ing law of honor to face fearlessly every 
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problem that can fairly be presented to 
it, in the humble opinion of the writer 
we need not yet give up the older con- 
ceptions of materiality. Every chemist 
at heart no doubt believes in the unity 
of matter, consequently in transmutation, 
but with the data at hand we are distinct- 
ly unready to accept the instinct, dream, 
as proved beyond question by experi- 
mental fact. 
New York City. 


Witchcraft in Alaska 


BY JOHN G. BRADY 


[Governor Brady has just been appointed to his third term as Governor of Alaska. 
As a student of human nature, as well as of the best conditions for advancing the people 
under his control, he is well qualified to speak on those conditions and customs of which 
the chance visitor may know nothing.—EDITOR.] 


RESIDENCE of twenty-seven 
A years in Alaska has convinced 
me that along with the drinking 
of rum (the invariable effect of which 
seems to be to incite the natives to mur- 
der) witchcraft is the greatest curse of 
the Alaskan people. I have no doubt 
that the population along the northwest 
coast has been kept down to its pitiful 
proportions of only 35,000 because of the 
wholesale destruction of life by the con- 
sequences of the belief in witchcraft. 
Why should there not be a teeming popu- 
lation in Alaska, as there is in Japan? 
The Esquimaux stock is probably the 
purest type of the Turanian race in exist- 
ence; the food supply is sufficient for a 
populous race. But this devilish system 
of witchcraft has been a large factor in 
keeping the population down. 

The trouble begins with the Indian 
doctor or sorcerer. When a child is born 
into the world with a curly lock of hair 
on his head it is taken as a supernatural 
sign that he is set apart to be an Indian 
doctor or sorcerer. Herodotus tells us 
that the Egyptian priests knew that a bull 
calf born with certain signs was to be a 
god; they had no doubt about it what- 
ever, and when these signs manifested 
themselves the calf was deified. It is in 
some such spirit that the Indians of 
Alaska look upon the child born with his 


curly lock of hair. After being reared 
with uncut hair and with no taste of 
beach food—crabs, mussels, clams or sea- 
weed—by a final test following eight 
days’ fast, in which he can drink nothing 
but salt water, he convinces the people 
that Yake, the abiding spirit, takes pos- 
session of him. After that, whenever 
he appears with his Shaman’s parapher- 
nalia of the hideous rattles, the aprons 
of painted buckskin, the masks, the neck- 
laces and charms, as he dons and doffs 
these one after another in the symbolic 
ri.ual, they have no doubt that in what 
he does or says he is possessed by Yake. 
He is now competent to be consulted in 
all troubles. 

They believe that every kind of sick- 
ness comes from without. It is the work 
of evil spirits. Suppose a man has a 
hemorrhage and is spitting blood. The 
sorcerer is summoned and he performs 
his incantations for hours, day after day. 
When these are of no avail in curing the 
disease it is evident to him and the people 
that a witch is counteracting his influ- 
ence. The people are all gathered in a 
circle around the fire, in concern and 
dread, not knowing upon which one of 
them the judgment may fall. “O Yake,” 
the Indian doctor cries, “ where is the 
witch?” He passes from one to another 
around the circle, going around perhaps 
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for several times in vain. Again and 
again he looks up through the smoke- 
hole, imploring Yake to point out the 
witch. Then at last he points quickly to 
a man or a woman: “ That is the witch.” 

Then they seize upon the one indicted. 
Of course, no punishment is too severe, 
since they believe him a witch. In the 
case of a woman I have known them to 
tie her hands, thrust knives through her 
breasts, through her thighs and through 
her lips. 

I have haa a great deal to do in trying 
to counteract witchcraft. We have had 
a hard struggle with it, but we are over- 
coming it. 

Since I became Governor I heard of a 
case of a man with a sore throat. He 
had consulted an Indian doctor forty 
miles away, who had said that such and 
such a man was the witch. They had 
tied the poor unfortunate to a chair, with 
his hands behind him, and had kept him 
seven days without food or drink, when 
the news reached me. The settlement 
was Yakutat, 250 miles away to the 
northwest. We had no telegraph or 
means of communication, so it seemed 


that we were obliged to go. I told Cap- 


tain Sebree, of the U. S. gunboat 
“ Wheeling,” and he consented to accom- 
pany me to the place. We found the 
story only too true, but its culmination 
was happier than in most instances. At 
the end of seven days the man with the 
sore throat had commenced to get better. 
They untied the witch, but he was 
shrewd enough to take advantage of the 
situation. “ I am a witch,” he said; “ tie 
me up again. I bewitched the man. I 
will make him well.” An agreement was 
struck with him that if he would thus 
influence for good instead of evil he 
should have so many blankets, so many 
camphor-wood trunks and other pieces 
of property. They tied him again in the 
chair, the patient continued to recover, 
and the self-confessed witch was set free 
with his spoils. They gave him these 
presents, remember, not because they had 
wrongly imprisoned him, or to recom- 
pense him for his tortures, but simply as 
the price of his ceasing to bewitch the 
sick man. At this denouement the witch 
had a chance to get away on a schooner, 
and he went at once. He was gone when 
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I arrived there, but George, the Indian 
chief, told me he was thoroughly con- 
vinced the man was a witch. 

William Hunter, a Christian native. 
was sick with consumption. He had 
a half-brother who was a bad boy and 
half-witted. This boy told William 
Hunter that a woman in the ranch (we 
call the Indian villages ranches) had 
made him a medium to make William die 
with consumption. William and his 
brother tied the medium, and he could 
untie himself, whether tied to a chair or 
to a bed; therefore they believed the 
boy’s story. This was noised about in 
the village, and there was another boy 
who conceived the idea that he had been 
bewitched by a woman, the wife of an 
old blind man. He had been with them 
in the woods, and was cutting down a 
tree when he went off into a swoon. As 
he began to awake he found this old 
woman standing over him and grinning. 
That occurred twice, and he believed 
that this woman had bewitched him. 
Gossip repeated the story, and the more 
they talked about it the more it stirred 
up the community, until the people in 
the village were wrought up about it and 
they came to me. 

Then I gathered them all in my office 
and undertook to teach them the nature 
of consumption and other diseases. I 
have a few good physiological charts in 
my office, made in Germany, and I dis- 
played the vital organs of the body, tell- 
ing them the. causes of consumption, 
from which the white people suffered as 
well as they. I talked all forenoon, and 
in the afternoon we had another scssion. 
They had listened all day, but as I ended 
my talk an Indian chief cried aloud, 
“Well, that is what the white men say. 
We are Indians, and we know that there 
are witches.” 

The perusal of a few paragraphs from 
the history of the Salem witchcraft perse- 
cutions would show cases parallel to in- 
stances which I could relate by the 
scores. Witchcraft is about the same 
thing, whether practiced by the Aryan 
or the Turanian race. There is nothing 
that will stamp it out but Christian edu- 
cation, just as we ourselves are now kept 


from superstition by the same means,. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The New Regiment 


BY WILLIAM O. STODDARD 


ROM the window where I’m sitting I can watch the hills of snow, 
But I seem to see as clearly a picture I saw nearly 

One and forty years ago:— 

It’s a photographic memory of the White House portico. 


A tide of glittering bayonets is flowing slowly by; 

And the day, like this, is chilling, but the winter air is filling 
With shouts of courage high 

From another regiment of the men who volunteer to die. 


Right yonder,—there !—stood Lincoln, as they passed him in review ; 
And on his deeply wrinkled face was something sprinkled 

That was like a drop of dew— 
But O, what drops were falling for our gallant boys in blue! 


Beyond him, near the pillar, were Nicolay and Hay; 

They were standing, then, together, and now one has gone forever, 
As we all must pass away ; 

But they’re young yet in the picture that was made for me that day. 


Bareheaded was the President and bent as if to hear,— 

Not to watch the bayonets glisten, but with half shut eyes to listen, 
With a pang of pain or fear, © 

To the rattle of the battles that were then so very near. 


The regiment marched onward with a strong and steady tread, 
For the spirit that imbued them was like his whohad reviewed them ; 
And they knew not that his head 
Was bending low already o’er their wounded and their dead. 


The armies all marched onward, perhaps a million men, 

From year to year still tramping, with fewer at each camping; 
And those who loved them then 

Will never, save in memory, review their ranks again. 


That winter day the people all bowed at Lincoln’s side; 
And altho the sod’s above him they still, as then, may love him, 
And may keep as gems of pride 
The dewdrops that he knew not of or did not care to hide. 
Maopison, N., J. 





The Minister and His Young People 


BY THE REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


Autuor oF “In His Steps,” Etc. 


IFFERENT ages of the world call 
for different messages from God’s 
prophets. The one great eternal 

message that never changes is the mes- 
sage of righteousness. But the stress 
laid on any particular phase of righteous- 


ness. There was a time once, especially 
all through New England, when the pul- 
pit stood for rhetorical, oratorical and 
doctrinal power. The minister, conscious 
of this influence over the community, 
went into his pulpit with his sermon, and 
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ness may differ in emphasis from century 
to century, owing to different movements 
in human progress. There can be little 
question concerning the change of base 
which once centered about the sermon as 
the great means of moving a congrega- 
tion. I do not mean to say that the ser- 
mon, as a sermon, has lost its power, but 
[ mean to say that the pulpit does not 
have the same power that it once had 
through the sermon as a lever to raise 
the community into ways of righteous- 


the people talked about it all through the 
week. To-day it is a rare sermon that 
holds the thought of an audience or of a 
parish half way through Monday. A 
good many ministers, however, have not 
found this out, and are still preparing 
sermons which would have had great ef- 
fect thirty or forty or fifty years ago, but 
do not fit the needs of the present-day 
congregations. It is also a fact that a 
great many men in the ministry are still 
possessed with the idea that the pulpit is 
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almost the only place from which to make 
an impression or build up a church. In 
other words, the thought of the pulpit as 
the main place from which a minister 


is to do his work, as an orator, as an 


eloquent writer or speaker, still domi- 
nates hundreds of ministers who are 
making practical failures of their oppor- 
tunity because they do not see that the 
office of a great preacher does not com- 
mand the attention of the world to-day 
as the office of teacher and leader in 
other phases of work. Men are not 
moved to-day as they once were by the 
pulpit utterance. I do not think this 
necessarily means any decay of influence 
on the part of the ministry, and I would 
not wish to be misunderstood as stating 
what I do not believe—that the ministry 
has really lost any power. I not only do 
not believe that it has lost power; I be- 
lieve it has gained, if it sees the signs 
of the times and acts accordingly. 

The great opportunity for the minister 
of to-day lies not in the direction of great 
pulpit efforts, but in the quite different 
work of teaching and leading the young 
life in his church and parish. I believe 
that for hundreds of churches in America 
the actual power of the ministry would 
be increased two, three or four times by 
simply cutting the sermonizing in two. 
Reduce the actual preaching of sermons 
to one-half. Spend the other half of the 
time and strength that have been devoted 
to the preparation of sermons to actual 
hand to hand work with the young life 
in the parish. If results are what we are 
after, if what we want in America in the 
next ten or fifteen years is the return to 
a profound, social, national righteous- 
ness, it must be done through the train- 
ing of those who are at the present time 
children. I have been in scores of 
churches throughout America within the 
last five years where the absence of chil- 
dren in the congregation was the most 
startling and sensational fact in evidence. 
And on inquiry I have found that prac- 
tically no boys and girls are in the habit 
of attending the regular preaching 
services of most churches. I believe that 
no one fact is so fraught with serious 
menace to the church of the future as 
this fact of a childless church, and, frank- 
ly I believe that the ministry is almost 
wholly to blame for it. In the first place, 
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our preaching is not simple enough. It 
need not lack profundity because it is 
simple. We are too lazy to prepare 
messages which the child can understand, 
for it is simply a rule in arithmetic that if 
a preacher can prepare a sermon for 
grown-up people in three days, it will 
take him twice as long to prepare one 
for young people. The most fruitful 
thing that the ministers of this country 
could do would be to preach to their 
Sabbath schools six months in the year. 
I do not mean what are called five or 
ten minute sermons for children before 
the other sermon, but I mean the entire 
preaching service given wholly to the 
entire membership of the Sabbath 
School. It is a very common occurrence 
for the minister to come up to his church 
Sabbath morning and find the best part of 
his congregation walking away from it. 
There are hundreds of churches in Amer- 
ica where the membership of the Sabbath 
School outnumbers the membership of 
the church, and it is a very common thing 
for two hundred boys and girls to walk 
out of the church and scatter for home 
at the same time that one hundred and 
fifty or less grown-up people walk in to 
sit down to the preaching service. And 
I believe it is largely due to the fact that 
the ministers do not preach sermons the 
children can understand, and half the 
time the grown-up people do not under- 
stand them either. We have got to learn 
how to make our messages as simple as 
the Gospel, not childish, but childlike in 
their application. The most wonderful 
opportunity for the young minister to- 
day is the opportunity his Sunday School 
affords him. There he has an audience 
over which he can exert genuine influ- 
ence. How many ministers have any real 
influence over the grown-up men in their 
congregations in the two matters of busi- 
ness and politics? No matter how much 
they may respect their pastor, no matter 
how much they may do for him in other 
ways, how many men, my brothers, do 
you have in your own churches who will 
listen to your message when you plead 
with them to vote for a non-partisan can- 
didate, or quit their unchristian selfish- 
ness in money-making? As a rule they 
are apt to be too much grounded in their 
partisanship or their selfish business 
habits to change them. But with chil- 
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dren and young people there is hope that 
you may start in their minds the right 
conception of a social righteousness. 
They are not yet entangled politically or 
commercially. Their minds are free to 
entertain some clear and just conception 
of the Kingdom of God in its social 
workings and your field is free, un- 
hampered by tradition or custom. If 
you have no children in your churches, 
you have them in your Sunday schools. 
Go after them where they are. Turn 
your Sunday School into a preaching 
congregation and have the joy of giving 
your message to those who do not have 
to be hammered into shape, but can be 
molded into plastic forms of strength and 
beauty. I do not think it is within the 
region of debatable questions to say that 
the ministry and the pulpit in America 
would rise with tremendous power if it 
shifted its ground from the average pres- 
entation of two sermons a week toa 
grown-up congregation—from that posi- 
tion to the one of teacher and leader of 
the members of the Sunday schools con- 
nected with the churches. 

When it comes to the use of the ma- 
terial in the young people’s societies con- 
taining young men and women from fif- 
teen to twenty-one years of age, there 
is no question whatever of the live oppor- 
tunity presented to the ministry of to- 
day. No man can do a full work in the 
ministry who is not in the most complete 
sympathetic touch with this young life. 
The minister who absents himself from 
the organization «f the young men and 
women in his parish is missing the mark. 
He cannot expect to enjoy a fruitful or 
growing ministry. I wish to repeat it, 
because I have the most profound convic- 
tion in the matter, that I believe scores 
and hundreds of churches are partial or 
almost total failures because the minister 
is expending his main strength in the 
preparation of sermons for his grown-up 
people, and neglecting almost wholly 
the possibilities for training among the 
young. It is no uncommon sight to see 
small congregations in great church 
buildings where seventy-five or one hun- 
dred people, members of churches, who 
have already had one sermon in the 
morning, are listening to another, and 
outside of that church building great 
crowds of young men and women are 
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tramping the streets, visiting together, 
untouched by the gospel message. It is 
not a message to them. I spent a recent 
Sunday in San Francisco and walked to 
my evening appointment, some miles 
from the hotel, through a church build- 
ing district, and as I walked past these 
churches and glanced in upon the con- 
gregations gathering I noted here and 
there a very few young people. Some 
were walking away from the church 
buildings after their young people’s 
meetings, going elsewhere, but the 
crowds upon the streets were simply 
enormous. Well dressed young men and 
young women were walking up and 
down, with no apparent aim or purpose 
—so far as I could see not viciously in- 
clined, but simply passing the evening 
anywhere except inside a church build- 
ing. 

I think this condition is true of hun- 
dreds of cities and towns all over Amer- 
ica, and it is a tremendous waste of 
power that the Church does not have its 
proportion of these young people in its 
services or hard at work doing some- 
thing. The beauty of the situation, so 
far as the minister and his young people 
are concerned, lies in the fact that the 
two avenues through which he can work 
to the greatest possible advantage have 
already been opened. The organizations 
lie right at his hand. All he has to do 
is to adapt his time and enthusiasm to 
these organizations. The Sunday School 
is a fact. It is in many churches a larger 
fact than the church itself. It is alroady 
organized. It already has its place of 
power and influence in the parish. All 
the minister has to do is to accept the 
organization and adapt himself to it by 
every possible means. The young peo- 
ple’s organization is a fact. It is the most 
enthusiastic form of religious expression 
known to this century. All the minister 
has to do is to accept the fact and work 
with the organization. The most fruitful 
results of any young man’s ministry to- 
day will come from his enthusiastic, joy- 
ful connection with the organization of 
young people that is best fitted to do the 
work of his own parish. Three hours 
every Sunday night spent with his young 
people’s society will be more fruitful of 
results in the next ten years than three 
days spent in the preparation of a second 
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sermon for a Sabbath evening preaching 
service. I say this deliberately, after 
some eight years’ practical application of 
my theory to practice. I consider the 
young people in my own parish the most 
hopeful, and in many ways the most 
useful, part of the entire work of my 
ministry, when I look toward the future. 
Last year I gave two months to preach- 
ing services for my Sunday School. 
Next year I think I will double the time. 
I have not the least doubt whatever con- 
cerning the usefulness of these services, 
if results are what the ministry is after ; 
and I do not know what we are preach- 
ing for or why we are in the ministry at 
all if it is not to build up a future 
Church that shall represent an everyday 
righteousness such as the nation does not 
to-day possess. I believe it is true, as 
Dr. Hillis said in his powerful sermon 
on “ The Decline of Great Convictions,” 
that the strength and enthusiasm of pres- 
ent-day manhood has gone into commer- 
cial enterprises, and has not gone into 
moral leadership. What the ministry of 
this time needs to do is to shape and 
train future prophetic leaders, Christian 
leaders in business life, in political life, in 
social life, in literary life. There is a 
tremendous lack of moral leadership in 
America. The Juggernaut of commercial 
greed has rolled over and is crushing out 
of existence to-day, in the lives of thou- 
sands of our best and brightest young 
men and young women, the higher re- 
ligious aspirations. The safety of Amer- 
ica, the redemption of its devastated 
municipal life, the restoration of a 
healthy, enthusiastic hunger and thirst 
after righteousness rests with the Chris- 
tian churches of America, and that task 
devolves largely upon the ministry of 
America, and the ministry is walking 
away from its widest and largest oppor- 
tunity if it neglects its young people. I 
say let the ministry of this great country 
emphasize its great message to the chil- 
dren, live with its young people, adapt its 
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message to the new shaping of affairs 
social and commercial, preach a gospel 
that demands the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and the Golden Rule 
as absolutely for politics and business as 
it does for any other phase of human 
energy. And the hope of all this is not 
with those who have become fixed in 
their commercial and political dishonesty 
and selfishness, but with the children and 
youth, who can be trained to apply the 
Jesus life to the everyday life. The re- 
generation of American politics and 
American commercialism, the birth of a 
new and needed righteousness for this 
nation. lies with the young generation. 
There are no solutions for great public 
questions worth considering unless at the 
foundation of them there is found a child, 
and in that child the living germ of life 
which grows only in a religious training, 
found possible only in a Christian home 
and a Christian church. The ministry 
never had such an opportunity as it has 
to-day. The destiny of this country can 
without exaggeration be said to rest with 
the young men in the pulpits of America. 
I have no faith whatever in the remedy 
proposed by mere education of the 
masses, in the building and equipment of 
large libraries, in the emphasis laid upon 
great colleges and universities if these 
things are in any way whatever divorced 
from the most profoundly elemental re- 
ligious conceptions of righteousness. It 
will be simply a reproduction of the cul- 
ture of paganism with the twentieth cen- 
tnry gilding. What this country needs 


‘is a religious conviction of righteousness 


which is fundamental in the life, has its 
beginning with the child and grows up 
in him the very fiber and warp and woof 
of his entire being. The ministry can 
shape this life as no other power in the 
world can do it. It rests with the minis- 
trv, then, to see the vision of this oppor- 
tunity and act upon it with enthusiasm 
and faith. 


Topgexa, Kansas. 
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Sainte-Beuve 


Miss WorMELEy’s version* of Sainte- 
Beuve’s essays on the seventeenth cen- 
tury is little likely to sustain the reputa- 
tion she won by her translation of Balzac. 
If the latter was not always exactly 
like, it was often fully as good and oc- 
casionally even better than the original. 
She had somehow or other caught his 
general spirit, if not his precise tone, and 
had, so some thought, improved upon it. 
3ut in the case of 
Sainte-Beuve she is far 
less happy, either in 
answering his mind or 
following the sinuosi- 
ties of his expression, 
while the liberties she 
has allowed herself in 
adapting, retrenching 
and combining his ar- 
ticles are often more 
like patchwork than 


editing. And yet her 
efforts may serve—and 
very opportuneiy now 
at the time of his cen- 
tenary, December 23d 


-—toward introducing 
him to that circle of 
readers who are 
obliged or prefer to 
depend upon _trans- 
lation for their knowl- 
edge of French litera- 
ture. 

The main aim of Saint-Beuve’s criti- 
cism is neither judgment nor explana- 
tion in the present sense. It is simply 
comprehension. He is indisposed either 
to praise or blame. He is merely curious; 
he wants to know. And when he has 
analyzed his subject and exhibited its 
leading traits by quotation and com- 
mentary, he considers that his task has 
been accomplished. To all intents and 
purposes an author and his book are for 
him identical. Writing is only one 
among the many activities of life, only 


Reduced 
Beuve's 
teenth Century.” 





* PORTRAITS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By (C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Katherine 
P. Wormeley. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Two volumes. 
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one of a thousand means of expression. 
The real matter of interest after all is 
the man behind it. The book is, indeed, 
a creation, and as such a revelation of its 
maker. In short, as far as it goes, the 
work is the man. It makes very little 
difference whether that work is a “ by- 
product,” a mere opuscule, a memoir, a 
set of letters, a monograph, a political 
pamphlet, a what not or a masterpiece of 
literary genius; it is uniformly interest- 
ing, if only the personality behind it be 
interesting, as an index 
of character. So litera- 
ture becomes a branch 
of morals and criti- 
cism a characterization. 
And _ Sainte-Beuve’s 
work is at bottom bio- 
graphical ; it deals with 
historical fully as much 
as with literary person- 
ages. 

And yet his criticism 
involves both an ex- 
planation and a judg- 
ment, at least an esti- 
mate, tho it seldom or 
never pronounces one. 
Sainte-Beuve was very 
shy of caging up the 
fluid outlines of facts 
within the inflexible 
limits of a general state- 
ment. There is about 
him a sort of mental 
coyness, something sim- 
ilar to that of Renan, without the latter’s 
intellectual coquetry. For Sainte-Beuve 
was neither skeptical nor indifferent ; he 
had no love for the equivocal or the in- 
determinate, for twilight or eclipse. It 
was only that he despaired with a few 
formule to bound the Protean variety 
of truth. He preferred to confine him- 
self with undulatory descriptive phrases 
to the particular aspect immediately un- 
der his eyes. But inasmuch as he under- 
took to attribute the book to its author, 
he did in so far account for it; while by 
the very circumstance of setting out its 
intimate character it was impossible to 
avoid such a grouping and accentuation 
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of particulars as would carry a sugges- 
tion of approval or the contrary. In 
this way he is not merely the great show- 
man of celebrities, as he has sometimes 
been called, but also a censor, tho not 
always an infallible or even an impartial 
one, of morals. : 

It is evident that the success of such 
a criticism as this must depend almost 
entirely upon the subtility of the critic’s 
analysis and the pliancy of his expres- 
sion. 
of all method, of formule and equations 
and definitions. It is solely an affair of 
shading, and consists in the ability to 
appreciate and reproduce the most deli- 
cate gradations, the most elusive inter- 
play of light and shadow; while as it 
creeps on from subject to subject and 
from period to period it implies nothing 
less for its perfection than absolute uni- 
versality of mind and sympathy on the 
part of its wielder. And this is its weak- 
ness exactly. Sainte-Beuve’s genius was 
by no means universal; it is much more 
sensitive on some sides than on others. 
His subjects are not always of first-rate 
interest or importance; he is not with- 
out his prejudices and limitations, as his 
criticism of his contemporaries shows; 
his phrase is not always free and unhin- 
dered. But, on the whole, his spirit is 
so versatile, his tongue so nimble—his 
language, thought and subject are so 


Plowing the Rice Fields with the Water Buffalo. 
Yankee on the Yangtze’ 


As a method it is itself the denial’ 
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thoroughly interfused—that his transfer- 
ence into another medium does present 
very unusual and peculiar difficulties. 


5 


Books on China 


A Yankee on the Yangtze* might be 
called On the Missionary Trail Through 
Central China. The author is a clever 
American, with a good sense of humor, 
excellent descriptive power and a keen 
appreciation of the picturesque elements 
of daily life. With commendable wis- 
dom he begins his narrative proper with 
the gorges at Ichang, the journey be- 
tween Shanghai and this city, tho of 
great interest, having been described by 
at least a hundred preceding travelers. 
His book covers the route from Ichang 
to Bhamo in upper Burma. This route 
may be called the great road through 
which evangelical forces have moved in 
the past twenty-five years. Prior to that 
period the districts were practically in- 
accessible, but the development of steam 
navigation on the upper Yangtze and the 
Irrawaddy, the building of roads and 
railways in Burma and the establishment 
of foreign consulates in Yunnan and 
Szechuen have made this part of the 
world:easy of access to those who enjoy 


* A YANKED ON THE YANGTZB. A Narrative of a 
Journey from ——— Through the Central King- 
dom to Burma. y William Edgar Geil. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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travel under primitive conditions. The 
country is of especial interest, as it has 
been less affected by the Occident than 
any other part of the Middle Kingdom. 
It contains a mixture of many races and 
the remnants of old civilizations and re- 
ligions. Mr. Geil has taken good advan- 
tage of this wealth of material and pre- 
sented it in delightful form. His inter- 
esting narrative is enriched with over a 
hundred praiseworthy photographs. 

It is a long leap from Mr. Geil to Dr. 
Brown.t The former deals with indi- 
viduals, places and concrete facts. The 
latter treats of generalizations and ten- 
dencies. His book, New Forces in Old 
China, may be put in the same class with 
Dean Smith’s “ Chinese Characteristics,” 
a work which is already regarded as a 
classic by all sinologists. His analysis of 
the social activities of the empire is 
notably excellent. He is one of the first 
of living writers on the subject to give 
full credit to the force of economic and 
commercial factors. Few of the many 
authors have even touched upon this 
theme, or, where they have mentioned it, 
have done so in a careless manner, as if 
it were scarce worthy of their considera- 
tion. A single example will show their 
carelessness as well as the broad vision 
of Dr. Brown. Prior to the opening of 
the treaty ports there was an immense 
coostwise and river commerce carried on 
by the Chinese. It supported a fleet of 
several hundred thousand boats, ranging 
from sanpans to seagoing junks, and 
employed a million men, representing at 
least five million human beings. To-day 
more than one half of that commerce is 
conducted by coasting and river steam- 
ers, not to speak of steam launches and 
small steamboats. Nearly all of this 
steam tonnage is owned by foreign capi- 
tal and pays a handsome dividend upon 
the investment. This change has thrown 
a vast multitude out of employment and 
destroyed an investment representing 
millions of dollars. The so-called anti- 
missionary feeling in many districts 
might with far greater truth be called an 
anti-foreign-steam-traffic feeling. Dr. 
Brown calls attention to another fact 
known to every European who has ever 
lived in the Flowery Kingdom—namely, 
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that the cutting of a railway line creates 
more opposition and stirs up more preju- 
dice and passion than the presence of a 
hundred missionaries. The author notes 
the vast change which will result from 
the construction of the railways, and 
gives a complete statement of construc- 
tion up to date. As these steel roads will 
destroy the livelihood of an army of por- 
ters, inn-keepers and warehousemen, dis- 
turbances may be-expected in every 
district which the railways penetrate. 
Dr. Brown’s volume is filled with inter- 
esting points similar to those cited and 
should be read by all who have political, 
commercial or financial relations with the 
Far East. 

Lady Townley’s contribution, My 
Chinese Note Book,* is very well named. 
It is a note book of a lady visiting China 
who has jotted down everything that she 
has heard or read which interested herand 
which she has put into book form for the 
benefit of her friends. The first part of 
the volume, more than half, is devoted 
to the history of China, its religions, clas- 
sics and government. This condensation 
deserves praise for the courage of the 
undertaking. The subjects, treated as 
they deserve, would fill fifty quarto vol- 
umes. To condense them, therefore, into 
one hundred and sixty odd pages is al- 
most as prodigious a feat as that of the 
American globe trotter who saw all Paris 
in eighteen hours! The latter half of the 
book describes the personal experiences 
of the author, more especially those re- 
lating to Chinese social and court life, 
and is bright and entertaining. The book 
has some admirable illustrations and 
about the worst map that has appeared 
in several years. 


In Chinese Made Messrs. 


Easy8 
Brouner and Fung have produced the 
best handbook for learning Cantonese 


that has yet appeared. It is a marked 
improvement upon “Cantonese Made 
Easy,” published in the eighties by Kelley 
and Walsh, of Canton and Shanghai. 
The system employed is as simple as the 
Robertsonian method, and the arrange- 
ment leads a scholar to a familiarity with 
the colloquial rather than the formal 


tMy Curnesp Notr Book. By Lady Susan 
Townley. New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

§ CHINESE Mapp Easy. By Walter Brooks 
Breuner, A.B., M.D., and Fung Yuet Mow. With 
an Introduction by Herbert A. Giles, M.A., LL.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $6.00. 
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speech of Canton. Most works on the 
subject take the opposite course, so that 
the student, at the end of a year, can 
appreciate literary work and yet have no 
knowledge of the spoken speech. The 
reproduction of the Sam Chee Kun, or 
classic Chinese primer, is to be com- 
mended. It bears the same relation to 
China that the spelling book and first 
reader do to America. The Chinese 
characters are beautifully written, being 
so clear and distinct as to give no diff- 
culty to the student. This applies with 
particular force to the one thousand 
words which have been selected for prac- 
tical exercises. Each character is printed 
in large and small type, enabling the 
reader to see the curious differences that 
exist between the two, differences as 
great as those which obtain between the 
capitals and small letters of our own 


alphabet. 
Js 


The American Nation* 


THERE has long been a need for a 
complete history of the United States 
by associated historical scholars whose 
work is harmonized by an editor who has 
a recognized standing as a historian. 
Moreover, in such a history the work 
must be done by the scholars, and they 
must not merely sell their names to be 
placed in an honorable position in the 
early pages of a work really done by 
hack-writers, graduate students, forced 
by poverty to write for a penny a line. 
Further, the work must be done by the 
recognized authorities in the particular 
period to be treated. The fields of spe- 
cial study have necessarily been grad- 
ually narrowed, until it is no longer pos- 
sible for one man to be the master of the 
whole field of American history. Truth 
is not learned by a bird’s-eye view, but 
through the closest research, followed by 
long consideration, until the many details 
fall into their proper relation to the or- 
ganic whole. To get this accurate view 





* THE AMERICAN NATION. A History from Orig- 
inal Sources by Associated Scholars. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Professor of History 
in Harvard University. In 28 volumes, 5 groups. 
Group 1: Foundations of the Nation. I. European 
Background of American History. By Prof. Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney. II. Basis of American History. 
By Professor Livingston Farrand. III. Spain in 
America. By Prof. Edward G. Bourne. IV. Eng- 
land in America. By Pres. Lyon G. Tyler. V. 
Colonial Self-Government. By Prof. Charles M. 
— New York: Harper Brothers. 5 vols. 
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in the parts it seems to be necessary to 
sacrifice the unified view, which a single 
writer might attain, tho at a sacrifice of 
truth in detail. This difficulty has been 
partially met in The American Nation 
series, first by the unifying plan of the 
editor, and, secondly, by the fact that 
most of the writers are not only special- 
ists on a given field, but are teachers of 
the whole subject of American history, 
and thus are compelled, often yearly, to 
take a survey of the whole field. Thus 
they reach a better appreciation of the 
importance and meaning of their spe- 
cialty in its relation to the whole subject. 

But all this effort to get the truth, both 
in large and in detail, might have re- 
sulted in a very dry and unreadable 
work, having no value except for the 
student. Altho the volumes are irregular 
in that regard, we must agree that the 
editor has in the main secured work that 
stands the double test of accuracy and 
of readableness. As he hopes, the his- 
tory “loses nothing in dramatic interest 
because it is true or because it is truly 
told.”” We are interested not only by the 
style, but by the range of subjects treated 
—the social life, schools, religion, litera- 
ture; the economic life, the work of the 
people and their labor and capital organ- 
izations, and, finally, war and diplomacy— 
all running well on the thread of political 
and constitutional history. Nor are the 
great personalities neglected, and some 
of America’s greatest heroes are more 
fairly delineated here than in any other 
place that we know—notably, Henry the 
Navigator, Columbus, Governor Andros 
aid Nathaniel Bacon. 

It would be quite impossible within 
the limits of this review to mark the 
notable features of each of the five vol- 
umes, but the real contributions at least 
may be noted. Professor Cheyney’s 
volume is in many respects a wholly new 
chapter in American history. Since 
America has, in fact, been merely a new 
land whither Europeans have come, with 
all their social and economic and political 
traditions, to work out their destiny in 
a new environment, it is very essential 
that we know at the start what European 
civilization was at the time that Spaniards 
and Frenchmen and Englishmen began 
coming to America. This we are told in 
a series of truly fascinating chapters 
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upon (1) medieval commerce with the 
“Golden East,” (2) the effect of the 
Turkish conquests upon the trade routes, 
(3) the pre-eminence of the Italians in 
geographical science and navigation, and 
(4) the dramatic story of Portuguese 
ventures on the African coast. Then 
the Governments of Spain and France 
and Holland are described, and there is 
a most attractive chapter upon the 
growth of the great commercial com- 
panies, which were to do so much of the 
early work of colonization. Then the 
spirit and importance of the Reformation 
are shown in its effect upon colonization. 
Because the English institutions became 
dominant in America, several chapters 
are devoted to describing the conditions 
in England when the future American 
left it. Finally, that we may better un- 
derstand the sort of government, both 
local and provincial, which was set up in 
the colonies, Professor Cheyney has 
ziven us a scholarly account of the Eng- 
‘ish Government, both central and local. 


As Professor Cheyney’s volume pre- 
pares us to understand the man who 
came to America, so Professor Farrand’s 
book pictures the environment, both phys- 
ical and human, into which the European 
interloper came. Not merely the physi- 
ography of North America is discussed, 
but those peculiar conditions are pointed 
out which most determined the paths 
which men would take—the waterways, 
portages, trails and passes. There is 
a survey of the natural agricultural prod- 
ucts and animal life which have turned 
and driven men this way and that be- 
cause of their economic necessities. 
Finally, Professor Farrand turns to that 
subject which has been his life’s study. 
An immense amount of scientific study 
of the American Indian is condensed 
in some 200 pages, dealing with the dis- 
tribution, character and religion. The 
subject which everybody knows we find 
nobody knows rightly, for many sup- 
posed traits of the Indian vanish before 
scientific investigation. 

The third volume, by Professor Bourne, 
is one to the publication of which stu- 
dents of American history have long 
looked forward. In this field the author 
is without a rival in this country. Ex- 
pectation is fully realized, for not only is 
the scholarship of a high order, but the 
book is more attractively written than 
any previous contribution that Professor 
Bourne has made. The story, stripped 
of the many fictions that have long clung 
to it, moves with a truly dramatic inter- 
est. Controverted points are clearly set 
forth without tedious argument, but 
with original conclusions. The mythical 
voyages of Sebastian Cabot are disposed 
of with scholarly acumen. The sum- 
mary (p. 103) of the respective merits 
of Columbus, John and Sebastian Cabor 
and Amerigo Vespucci is masterly. The 
latter is beyond doubt cleared of com- 
plicity in having his name given to the 
New World. The chapters which treat 
of the Spanish system of colonization are 
a real revelation of the extent to which 
Spanish culture prevailed in her colonies. 
The editor points out the importance of 
this study in Spanish culture, because to- 
day larger areas in America are domi- 
nated by Latin civilization than by 
Anglo-Saxon. Moreover, as the author 
states, more than one-half of the pres- 
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ent territory of the United States has at 
one time or another been under Span- 
ish dominion. 

President Tyler’s volume is not char- 
acterized by so keen a scent for the es- 
sentials of his subject as the other 
authors have shown. Tho his work is 
based upon the sources, he has not seen 
so deeply into their meaning, but has 
rather taken their curious phraseology 
and attractive stories. Tales of Raleigh’s 
gallantry and John Smith’s doubtful and 
insignificant adventures occupy, with 
many others of their kind, too much 
space, which should have been devoted 
to the more serious question of the in- 
stitutions which were then taking root. 
There is no new meaning given to the old 
facts in this fresh interpretation, which 
is the result of deep and thoughtful 
scholarship. The old story is told, how- 
ever, with accuracy and no little attract- 
iveness, and that virtue in itself makes 
the volume no unworthy member of the 
series. 

Professor Andrews’s book is a work 
showing the most careful and thorough 
research. Some of the most vexing 
problems of that period of colonial his- 
tory are here adequately dealt with for 
the first time. The navigation acts are 
studied as they have never been before, 
and the administration of colonial affairs 
by the English council is given full ex- 
position, which the subject has long 
needed. Puzzling questions concerning 
the early New England charters are 
made clear, and the conquest of New 
York from the Dutch is robbed of some 
perplexing problems. In fact, upon al- 
most every subject that he has touched 
Professor Andrews has given us new 
light, which he has gotten from the for- 
eign archives as well as from the pub- 
lished colonial records. 

On the whole, if the series continues 
to be of the same high grade as these 
first volumes, the complete work will be 
an object of pride to American scholars. 
The volumes invite the reader both by 
their contents and make-up. The size is 
convenient, the binding attractive, and 
the maps of such a character as to be 
really helpful, not merely ornamental. 
Moreover, they have the right titles under 
them. 
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A Belle of the Fifties. Memoirs of Mrs. Clay 
of Alabama. Edited by Ada Sterling. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.75, 

These memoirs of Mrs. Clay cover 
social and political life in Washington 
and the South from 1853 to 1866, and 
they cover them with the eyes of bril- 
liant Southern society women of that 
period, which is enough to recommend 
the book highly; but after all the har- 
rowing fiction we have read of this same 
period it is delightful to find a pleasant, 
veracious book dealing with it not so 
much from the partisan, or even the 
moral, point of view, but personally, and 
with the charm which lies in a cheerful, 
spirited character. To be sure, tragedy 
intrudes, grief, poverty and awful dis- 
tress are included among her memoirs, 
but she does not harp on these. She 
passes with that bright gift women have 
for noting amusing or pretty trivialities 
from one grave situation to another. One 
feels that she has in a sense preserved 
the “ belle’s” view of things. And such 
witty, innocent, engaging view it is! So 
much that is unpleasant, hideous and 
deforming has been written of the South 
during this period that we particularly 
recommend this book to our Northern 
readers as being not devoid of prejudice, 
but as shedding a gentle and kindly ef- 
fulgence upon a situation which seems 
really to grow darker as time passes. 
The book is illustrated with real portraits 
of many distinguished people. 

a 

Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop. 
By Anne Warner. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.00. 

It is a great relief to the reader to have 
Mrs. Warner state succinctly in her brief 
preface that “ Miss Clegg and Her 

Friend Mrs. Lathrop are wholly im- 
aginary.” We shall not have any such 
distressing and disillusionizing revela- 
tions as those of “ Mrs. Wiggs’s ” proto- 
type to fear. Yet the two fictitious 
heroines of the book are lifelike in their 
proportions and proclivities. The woman 
who can talk fluently for hours and the 
woman who loves to listen are always 
foreordained friends. Mrs. Lathrop 
rarely gets beyond two words in her 
contributions to the very lop-sided con- 
versations between the intimates. “It 
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is a curious thing,” continued Susan, 
“it’s a mighty curious thing, how many 
folks is give to likin’ to hear them- 
selves talk.” After a breathless monolog 
of many pages she cannot understand 
it—neither can we. 


Alfred Tennyson. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00. 

Mr. Benson’s volume, which forms 
one of the “ Little Biographies,” is in- 
tended, perhaps, more as a summary 
than as a contribution to the knowledge 
and criticism of the poet. As such it 
answers its purpose admirably. It con- 
tains an entertaining anecdotal sketch of 
Tennyson’s life, occupying about one- 
third of the total number of pages, and 
followed by a short characterization of 
the man, a discussion of his thought, 
“ philosophy,” and what not, and a gen- 
eral review of his work. This distribu- 
tion of matter, which may at first sight 
seem a littlhe awkward, inasmuch as it 
leads to constant postponement and ref- 
erence, has the advantage at least of be- 
ing systematic. The life and character 


include a good many of the best of the 
Tennyson ana, and the discussions and 
reviews afford a very good view of 
critical opinion; so that the volume may 
be safely recommended to those who 
wish to get a fair idea of the subject in 
brief compass. 


s 
Literary Notes 


SomE weeks ago we criticised Miss Hal- 
lie Erminie Rives for comparing rain clouds to 
white horses’ tails. Since then we have re- 
ceived a letter informing us that rain clouds do 
sometimes look like white horses’ tails, and 
are so called by fishermen. We are not able, 
however, to credit Miss Rives with the use of 
this striking and, as it now appears, truthful 
simile, for she herself calls our attention to 
the fact that in her novel the phrase is used to 
refer to “ Wengen torrents,” not clouds. 


....Henry Altemus Company, of Philadel- 
phia, publish a neat little illustrated list of 
books selected for the Christmas season. 


.... Pocket editions” of books usually re- 
quire an overcoat of the largest size to carry 
them in, but those in Putnam’s “ Vest Pocket 
Series” are true to name, and also can be guar- 
anteed not to spoil the fit of a coat. They 
are neatly bound in red leather at 60 cents, and 
include such favorite poems as the Rubaiyat, 
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Sonnets from the Portuguese, Locksley Hall, 
Tam O’Shanter, etc. 


a 
Pebbles 


Tired Mother (to restless child): “Now 
you set still! I’ve druv you ten miles to enjoy 
this entertainment, and you shall enjoy it if I 
have to pull every hair out of your head! ”— 
Life. 


....The New York Times recently indulged 
in some gentle raillery at the poor literary taste 
of John D. Rockefeller, who had expressed his 
admiration for the “ beautiful little lines” be- 
ginning: “There is so much bad in the best 
of us.” “Our own regard for poetry of that 
sort,” said the Times, “is not especially high.” 
It now turns out that the lines were written 
by a man named Robert Louis Stevenson.— 
Literary Digest. 


....The Literary Digest. spells Admiral 
Rojestvensky’s name “ Rozhdestvensky.” This 
makes the North Sea incident even more serious 
than at first thought—The Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington. 


....The election of Shoemaker Douglas to 
be chief executive of Massachusetts seems to 
verify the prophecy that the last shall be first. 
—The Kansas City Star. 


....Mr. Newed: “The cat stole some of the 
meat?” Mrs. Newed: “Yes; I think it was 
some of the purloin.”—Town and Country. 


...-.James Carley has been arrested at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa, charged with stealing the rails 
and ties from several miles of railroad. As he 
could not show that he was incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey, he was thrown into 
jail_—Washington Post. 


.... lhe following notice was posted up re- 
cently in an art exhibition in Tokio, Japan: 
“No visitor who is mad or intoxicated is al- 
lowed to enter in; if any person found in shall 
be claimed to retire. No visitor is allowed to 
carry in with himself any parcel, umbrella, 
stick, and the like kind, except his purse, and 
is strictly forbidden to take within himself dog, 
or the same kind of beasts. Visitor is requested 
to take care of himself from thievely.”—New 
York Tribune. 


....What do you think is a funny story? A 
St. Paul girl laughed so hard she dislocated her 
jaw, and this is the story that made her laugh: 
A man was shaving and cut off the end of his 
nose. He dropped the razor, and cut off the 
end of a big toe. Grabbing them up, he ran 
to a doctor, who accidentally transposed them. 
Now the man has to trim a toe nail at the end 
of his nose, and take off his shoe to sneeze. 
Would you dislocate your jaw laughing at that? 
—Atchison Globe. 
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Mr. Lawson and Others 


In the charges and assertions of Mr. 
Thomas W. Lawson there is a curious 
mixture of truth, exaggeration and mis- 
representation. Some of them relate to 
transactions as to the real character of 
which it is practically impossible to ob- 
tain proof beyond his own statements 
and the brief denials of a few of the 
other interested persons. It is extremely 
difficult, therefore, to give a just weight 
to such of his assertions as are not cor- 
roborated by evidence more or less satis- 
factory. But it is not difficult to see that 
a host of people are inclined now to be- 
lieve the greater part of his story. 

From the beginning a certain plausi- 
bility was imparted even to his most sen- 
sational charges by settled public opinion 
as to certain men whom he attacked, by 
the history of the Amalgamated Copper 
Company, by the connection of promi- 
nent financiers with that corporation, and 
by official disclosures in the case of the 
Shipyard Trust. We have in mind now 
not that part of the public which is ready 
to believe any charge against “ Wall 
Street” and “the Trusts,” but persons 
tolerably familiar with the recent course 
of corporation finance and able to meas- 
ure Mr. Lawson’s admissions as to his 
own acts. 

This plausibility has been enhanced by 
the failure of powerful accused men to 
prosecute Mr. Lawson (a millionaire) 
for assertions that, if false, are clearly 
libelous; also by recent corroborative 
testimony as to the Bay State Gas re- 
ceivership and the sale of about $22,000,- 
000 worth of Amalgamated shares on 
the Stock Exchange. 

It no longer suffices with intelligent 
critics to meet Mr. Lawson’s charges by 
asserting that he is a liar or that he is 
merely a sensational agitator who de- 
serves to be ignored. We would not be 
understood as expressing a conviction 
that all his charges are true. Some of 
them we believe to be highly unjust and 
absolutely unwarranted. But he is now 
exerting an influence which the great 
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financial institutions he has attacked can- 
not afford to overlook. It is the duty of 
some of them to correct public opinion so 
far as it has been led astray by Mr. Law- 
son’s virtually unanswered assaults upon 
their methods and purposes. 

Obviously, we cannot take up here in 
detail all the assertions in a hundred 
magazine pages of denunciation and at- 
tack. Much of what he says relates to 
financial jugglery and finesse in affairs 
of minor importance, so far as the Amer- 
ican public is concerned, except for the 
intimate connection with them of great 
capitalists who are associated with the 
management of financial and fiduciary in- 
stitutions of national and even interna- 
tional scope. As a broker and promoter 
of rare ability and engaging personality 
(being likewise a speculator) undoubted- 
ly he was employed in many of the trans- 
actions of which he speaks. The public 
is concerned not so much with what he 
did as with the men who used him and 
both directed and approved his acts. 

Without considering all the interesting 
questions suggested by his confessions and 
the testimony that tends to confirm some 
of them, we may say that one of much 
importance is this: Are the Stock Ex- 
change and our most eminent institutions 
of finance involved, and if they are, how 
and to what extent? We are not dealing 
now with absurd and sensational assaults 
upon the greatest of the world’s life in- 
surance companies, based upon the fact 
that these companies have been con- 
cerned in the creation and support of 
subsidiary banking and trust corpora- 
tions needed for the orderly and safe 
management of their enormous financial 
interests, but with certain great opera- 
tions on the Exchange, with the making 
and the promotion of the Amalgamated 
Copper Company and with the intimate 
relation to that company throughout its 
history, and to some other undertakings 
discussed by Mr. Lawson, of men con- 
cerned influentially in the management 
of the greatest corporations in the United 
States. 

What is meant by manipulation and 
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“ wash sales ” on the Exchange? A con- 
servative journal, the New York Even- 
ing Post, answering an inquiry, a few 
days ago, as to the comparative amounts 
of sales in New York and London, said: 

“The probability is that genuine and bona- 
fide buying and selling is larger on the London 
Stock Exchange than at New York; but that 
the enormous amount of ‘ wash sales,’ ‘ matched 
orders’ and other virtually fictitious transac- 
tions bring New York’s highest daily total 
far above what London achieves.” 


To make “wash sales” is against the 
rules. An expert operator says in a pub- 
lished letter, corroborating Mr. Lawson’s 
assertion, that he consented to sell for 
the account of the President of the Amal- 
gamated Company $22,000,000 of the 
company’s stock, at prices ranging from 
go to 96, beginning when “a nominal 
quotation of 90, with a few fragmentary 
transactions, represented all the market 
there was for it.” A market appears to 
have been made, and an inspection of the 
stock record shows that millions of shares 
changed hands within the range men- 
tioned and during the rise that immedi- 
ately followed. The public is not in- 
clined to buy until a stock becomes act- 
ive, with advancing prices. Sometimes it 
regrets the purchases made under such 
conditions. We shall not attempt to 
analyze this successful distribution of 
Amalgamated shares, or other memo- 
rable and profitable distributions within 
the last few years. It is a peculiarity of 
some large movements on the Exchange 
that it is practically impossible to obtain 
proof as to the origin and character of 
them. Owing to the train of losses and 
suicides attached to Amalgamated, the 
operator’s letter has been read with deep 
interest throughout the land. Is it 
strange that some have thought they saw 
in it evidence of “ manipulation”? Do 
the authorities of the Stock Exchange al- 
ways frown upon great manipulative 
movements of distribution, and strive 
earnestly to enforce the rules? 

This operator’s letter tends to confirm 
Mr. Lawson’s assertions as to the pur- 
chase of the constituent parts of the 
Amalgamated combination and the capi- 
talization of them at an advance of nearly 
100 per cent., followed by sales of shares 
to the public that yielded an enormous 
profit. It tends to confirm in public opin- 
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ion all that he has said about other trans- 
actions, whether it be true or false. It 
does not commend the Stock Exchange 
to the American people as a mart where 
the rules of fair play are closely observed. 
Thus the Exchange, altho not wholly 
without fault, suffers unjustly in public 
estimation. As it is a great and useful 
institution, this is unfortunate, and de- 
serves the thoughtful consideration of 
the Exchange authorities. 

And if it be known that the officers and 
controlling directors of the Amalgamated 
Company, responsible for its failure to 
make reports and for all that has taken 
place in the history of its management 
(whether the accepted record be that of 
Mr. Lawson or that which is furnished 
by available facts, testimony, or the ex- 


perience of investors) are among the 


managers of scores of our leading banks, 
life insurance companies, railroad com- 
panies and other corporations, then it 
should be manifest that the influence of 
Mr. Lawson’s articles in shaping public 
sentiment may be something to be de- 
plored. It is this apparent association of 
what we know to be sound and good 
with what so many people now believe 
to be tricky and inequitable that gives to 
Mr. Lawson’s assertions, throughout the 
country, a mischievous force and a 
weight that is far beyond their merits. 


-* 


Elihu Root on the Monroe 
Doctrine 


Ex-Secretary Root’s address last 
week on the Corollary of the Monroe 
Doctrine has been echoed around the 
world, and has been taken either as a 
threatening or a hopeful utterance, but 
at any rate as an authoritative utterance, 
of developing American policy. Whether 
they like it or not, the nations take it as 
an expression of American will to accept 
the corollary as well as the proposition 
proclaimed by President Monroe. 

It was this development of the Monroe 
Doctrine into its latest corollary of which 
Mr. Root spoke. The Doctrine of Mon- 
roe declares that no European Power 
shall plant a colony in America ; nor shall 
it control the destiny of any American 
nation, nor extend its governmental sys- 
tem to this Continent. In 1845 President 
Polk emphasized the conclusion that we 
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should not consent that any European 
colony or dominion should be planted or 
established on this Continent. This doc- 
trine in this positive form has now be- 
come so well established that it is no 
longer open to question. 

Any trouble will not then come by 
open attack, but indirectly. When an 
American Government, as Santo Do- 
mingo or Venezuela, does an injury to 
a European Power or its citizens, and 
fails to make reparation, that European 
Power is justified in using force, as Great 
Britain and Germany lately did in 
Venezuela. It may have to take posses- 
sion of.one or more ports and seize the 
customs. The result may be tantamount 
to seizing the country and controlling its 
government, and so a real violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. It may be the 
just rights of the foreign Powers that 
are thus in conflict with our self-pro- 
tective policy of protecting other. Amer- 
ican nations. We have no business to 


protect them in injustice, and thus to do 
wrong to European nations. 
The corollary is clear. 


If we will not 
allow transatlantic nations to become 
masters of recalcitrant American nations 
we must, in such circumstances, be re- 
sponsible for their behavior; we must 
see to it that their obligations are paid; 
we must collect the debts ourselves; 
where force is necessary we must use it; 
we must control, if control is necessary ; 
we must be the policeman ; we must wield 
the “ big stick” ; there is no other alter- 
native. Already we are understanding 
the obligation as well as the advantage of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The President has 
in his last Message accepted it in prin- 
ciple, and now his late Secretary of War 
has fully expounded it. 

Mr. Root states the corollary exactly. 
He says, in substance, The right of a 
weaker American nation to be protected 
is held upon the condition that it per- 
forms its own sovereign duties. * It must 
obey the rules of international law. The 
Central and South American States are 
not to be relieved of their international 
obligations. We will not interfere to 
prevent European nations from enforc- 
ing their just demands, unless that re- 
dress leads, to the occupation of terri- 
tory; and knowing that sometimes such 
occupation of territory may be necessary 
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for redress, we will ourselves take that 
territory and secure the redress. Thus 
Mr. Root puts it with all distinctness: 

“Tf we are to maintain this Doctrine, which 
is vital to our national life and safety, at the 
same time when we say to the other Powers of 
the world, ‘ You shall not push your remedies 
for wrong against these republics to the point 
of occupying their territory,’ we are bound to 
say that ‘whenever the wrong cannot be other- 
wise redressed, we ourselves will see that it is 
redressed.’” 


This is a statement of great conse- 
quence; yet it has not the tremendous 
and dangerous scope of ex-Secretary 
Olney’s letter at the time of the Venez- 
uela boundary question in 1895, when he 
said : 

“To-day the United States is practically 
sovereign on this Continent; and its fiat is law 
upon the subject to which it lends its interposi- 
tion.” 


That statement is quite too general. 
It is only justified with the limitation 
that the subject is one that involves not 
only our right of protection, but also our 
right to see that the protection can be 
justly claimed. We do not claim such 
full sovereignty; we will only inter- 
fere to do what otherwise the great 
Powers would be compelled to do. We 
must not do injustice to these weaker 
nations of America for our advantage; 
neither can we allow them to do injustice 
to the great Powers, depending on our 
protection. We must see to it that they, 
too, are just. 

Now, this is not a mere academic state- 
ment of a principle that is lying asleep. 
It is a corollary that stares us in the face. 
It is only a very few years ago that we 
saw the fleets of Great Britain and Ger- 
many threatening the seizure and occu- 
pation of Venezuelan ports for years, if 
we had not intervened and in Venezuela’s 
behalf secured a decision by The Hague 
Tribunal which required Venezuela to 
pay certain just claims due to a number 
of Powers. These Powers are now tell- 
ing us that Venezuela is failing to pay 
the award; she carefully avoids doing the 
justice exacted by the Court of The 
Hague. We do not speak of our own 
serious claims on Venezuela, the redress 
for which may be simpler in theory, and 
which we might delay ; but we must con- 
sider the demands presented through us 
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upon Venezuela by other Powers. If 
we find the facts to be as stated, we must 
take the responsibility as the alternative 
to their taking it, and with less injury to 
the sovereignty of the peccant nation. 
The case may be very close upon us. 
And a similar case is presented in Santo 
Domingo, where European Powers 
equally call upon us to perform the ob- 
ligations that are the corollary of the 
Doctrine which we have proclaimed ever 
since the days whea John Quincy Adams 
was Secretary of State. 

This is a “ big stick,” we admit it, but 
it is wielded more gently than the 
other big sticks which would be handled 
by less tender hands if we did not hold 
and use ours. It is better for Venezuela 
that we should enforce just demands 
than that Germany or France should, or 
even Great Britain, as well as better for 
us. To avoid assuming the police duty 
would be no favor to these states south 
of us; it would be a real injury to them. 
Our action in behalf of European claims 
upon them tends to reduce those claims, 
and also to protect their territory. We 
are serving them, tho they may not see 
it, even more than we are serving our- 
selves. Venezuela is angry now, but she 
will in the end have further reason to 
thank us that we have learned the whole 
meaning of the Monroe Doctrine. 


as 


Mind-Cleaning Time 


HOuUSECLEANING time, when every 
article of furniture from cellar to garret 
is handled and dusted, occurs tradition- 
ally each spring. An annual purification 
of the spiritual nature, when we over- 
haul and furbish up our morals, is set by 
liturgical churches in Lent and by other 
churches with similar regularity in the 
revival season following the Week of 
Prayer. The systematic cleansing of our 
bodies is placed on the calendar as a 
regular order of business at diurnal or 
at least hebdomadal intervals. But 
there is no set period for intellectual 
purification, and, naturally enough in the 
stress of daily work, this is neglected. 

Yet it is quite as important to keep 
our minds in good condition as our 
houses, our consciences or our bodies. 
Error is as contagious as disease. A 
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false belief may make more trouble in 
the world than a wrong intention. No 
priest or church has ever exaggerated the 
importance of a right creed. The only 
faults of the heresy hunters are in their 
definition of orthodoxy and the methods 
they adopt for securing it. A little lying 
is a dangerous thing, especially if you lie 
to yourself. Cherish no illusions; they 
are liable to change into delusions. Have 
no blind spots in your eye that you can 
remove. 

Now, at the beginning of the new 
year, it is a good time to overhaul your 
brain from the frontal lobe to the cere- 
bellum. Review your axioms, revise 
your postulates, and reconsider the unex- 
pressed minor premises of your habitual 
forms of logic. All your reasoning, how- 
ever correct ; all yourknowledge, however 
great, may be vitiated by some funda- 
mental fallacy, carelessly adopted and 
uncritically retained. Get a lamp and 
peer into all the dark corners of your 
mind. No doubt you keep the halls and 
reception rooms that are exposed in 
conversation to your friends in fairly 
decent and creditable order. But how 
would you like to let them look into your 
cerebral garret and subliminal cellar, 
where the toys of childhood and the prej- 
udices you inherited from your ancestors 
mold and rot? 

Hunt out and destroy with great care 
every old rag of superstition, for these 
are liable at any time to start that spon- 
taneous combustion of ideas we call 
fanaticism, against which there is no in- 
surance. The bigger the brain the more 
dangerous such things are, for they have 
the more fuel. A little decaying super- 
stition in the mind of a great man has 
been known to conflagrate a nation. 

Errors breed errors. They multiply 
like microbes, especially through neglect. 
A single false belief may infect all the 
sound facts you pile in on top of it. Bet- 
ter an empty room than a rubbish heap. 
In the words of our American philoso- 
pher, Josh Billings, “it js better not to 
know so many things than to know so 
many things that are not so.” 

It may not take so much time for the 
annual inventory of your ideas as you 
may think, but in any case it is worth 
doing. Take down each principle and 
fundamental theorem from the shelves, 
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valuate it and see that it is in sound 
condition, not wormeaten or moth bitten 
or rusty or out of date. One can never 
know when he is going to need one of 
his ideas, but when he does it must be in 
serviceable condition. Very few of us 
have so wide a range of intellectual ac- 
tivity that all our ideas are kept bright 
from frequent use. We have to go 
around and polish them up occasionally. 
Don’t hesitate to send your antiquated 
mental machinery to the scrap heap and 
to put in new. The mind is a thought 
factory, not a museum of antiquities. 

Go systematically through your in- 
tellectual equipment and see wherein it 
is deficient. Add annuals to your mental 
cyclopedia. Pick up each one of the 
sciences where you left off at school 
and bring it down to date. Look over 
the fields of art and literature to see what 
you have missed or misconceived. Don’t 
let your sociology get too far behind the 
age. See that your philosophy and psy- 
chology bear the same date as the calen- 
dar. Examine your religious creed in 


the light of modern knowledge to see if 


it needs revision. Take down the atlas 
and consider how long it has been since 
you heard from each country. Visit the 
planets in turn. Take another view of 
ancient history through the telescope pro- 
vided by modern scholarship. 

This inspection of one’s stock of ideas 
is necessary because they do not keep as 
if they were in cold storage. They do 
not remain unchanged when stored away 
and neglected. There is a lot of think- 
ing going on in our brains that we do 
not know anything about. Ideas are apt 
to sprout or spoil, like potatoes in a 
cellar. Facts will ferment from yeasty 
thoughts until they intoxicate the brain. 
Falsehoods generate ptomaines, poison- 
ing the mind and producing inexplicable 
(lisease and death. You cannot be too 
careful. Clean out your mind at least 


once a year. 
al 


Another Hague Conference 


Our Government has done all it 
could do in taking the preliminary step 
toward securing a second meeting of 
The Hague Conference. Secretary 
Hay has asked the Powers to consider 
whether they will join in another meet- 
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ing, and practically all have assented, 
except Russia, which suggests that the 
meeting be delayed until after the end 
of the present war. Japan consents, 
on condition that the conclusions do 
not affect the present war, and it is 
hoped that Russia will assent on the 
same terms. 

The remaining details belong to the 
permanent administrative council at 
The Hague. The President properly 
feels that he has gone as far as is proper 
for him to go, when he has assured the 
meeting. Other older Powers may 
think that our young nation is quite 
forward enough, and should not also 
assume the initiative in drawing up the 
program for the Conference. There is 
an international bureau at The Hague 
under the control of the permanent ad- 
ministrative council, and they should 
carry on the correspondence as to the 
program, and can do it with no as- 
sumption that might provoke jealousy. 
This will take time; and we hope that 
when it is finished the war will have 
come to an end. A multitude of new 
questions have arisen in this war that 
need settlement, especially as to the 
duties of neutrals in giving shelter or 
aid to the combatants, and as to the 
rights of neutrals to trade with the na- 
tions at war, not to speak of the oppor- 
tunity for drawing up treaties of arbi- 
tration. 

It is reported that the Pope has ap- 
pointed a delegation to visit the Em- 
peror William and try to induce him 
to support the claim of the Vatican to 
participate in the coming Hague Con- 
ference. It was regarded as a slight 
to the Pope that he was not allowed to 
take part in the previous Conference; 
but it would be difficult to substantiate 
any claim. The Pope has only spirit- 
ual weapons; he has no army and no 
navy, no territorial jurisdiction ; he can- 
not make war, and should have no part 
in the rules of war. He can make no 
treaties of peace. He lives in Italy, and 
Italy is represented by its King. It 
would be as if the Sheikh ul-Islam of all 
Mohammedanism, who lives in Con- 
stantinople, should demand to have 
place at the Conference beside the 
Sultan. Of course Italy would again 
object, for the Pope’s only right of rep- 
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resentation rests on his claim of ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction, which Italy de- 
nies ; so that Italy would again be com- 
pelled to protest against his admission 
to the Conference. 

A great meeting that second Confer- 
ence will be. The first was tentative; 
this makes it a permanent institution ; 
a federation of the nations for legisla- 
tion as well as for judicial decisions. 
It will make laws for the world. Al- 
ready it is a court for the nations. We 
do not expect that it will hastily de- 
velop into an executive power which 
will compel obedience to its laws and 
decisions, for that may not be needed 
for some time yet; but reckless of the 
good opinion of the world will be the 
nation that shall dare to disobey and 
make itself an outlaw and an enemy to 


all the world. 
x] 


Liberty of Moral Experimenta- 
tion 

To the man who does not believe that 

with human nature as it is the absolute 


suppression of vice is possible, and who, 
therefore, cannot be a prohibitionist, the 
moral question of what experiments in 
control ought to be supported and what 
ought to be discountenanced is a pe- 


culiarly difficult one. Every bit of fresh 
and straightforward thinking on this 
subject is welcome, and many perplexed 
reformers will be grateful for the judi- 
cious discussion of “ The Temperance 
Problem and the Subway Tavern,” by 
Joseph Johnson, Jr., which appears in 
the January number of the /nternational 
Quarterly. 

To the argument that the Subway 
Tavern and all similar experiments are 
compromises, which, like the Missouri 
compromise with slavery,are bound toend 
in nothing, Mr. Johnson makes the suf- 
ficient reply that slaves were not held or 
sold in abolition States, but that whisky 
is sold and drunk in all prohibition States. 
In other words, there are moral issues 
upon which compromise is neither neces- 
sary nor helpful, and there are other 
moral issues upon which compromise, in 
the sense of doing what is possible instead 
of wasting effort upon the demonstrated- 
ly impossible, is the only course for prac- 
tical men. 
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When, however, we have admitted that 
in the warfare upon vice our best meas- 
ures will fail to achieve complete success, 
we have not by any means argued by 
implication that it is the duty of well 
behaved persons to enter into partner- 
ship with the vicious in order to control 
and reform them. Mr. Johnson urges 
that excess in the consumption of alcohol 
is attributable, in the main, to the profit- 
ableness of the liquor traffic, and he re- 
minds us of the diminishing drunkenness 
under state sale systems like those of 
Sweden and Norway, countries that, 
within a generation, have been converted 
from the most intemperate to the most 
temperate in Europe. The Subway 
Tavern experiment, Mr. Johnson claims, 
is an effort by voluntary activity to 
eliminate the element of private profit 
from the liquor traffic, as effectually as 
it is eliminated by the G6thenberg sys- 
tem. Let all this be admitted. It does 
not follow that the non-prohibitionist 
is under any moral obligation to approve 
it, or even to approve a state sale system. 
It is enough if he stands for a certain 
liberty of moral experimentation. 

Accordingly, it is not our purpose here 
to argue for or against the probable 
success of any specific plan for dimin- 
ishing the evils incident to an excessive 
consumption of alcohol or for diminish- 
ing any kind of vice. We wish rather 
to make the point that, in a complex 
civilization, it is inevitable that intelligent 
and honest men should differ as to the 
right and the wrong, the wisdom or the 
foolishness of any given plan of moral 
government. It does not follow from the 
principle of moral relativity that any one 
ought to go into partnership with the 
vicious, if his conscience or his judgment 
balks at that step; but neither has he, 
under that principle, any right to con- 
demn those who sincerely think the ex- 
periment worth trying. If we are to find 
solutions of the moral problems pre- 
sented by our complex civilization, we 
must maintain the liberty of moral ex- 
perimentation in all matters upon which 
the upright, the intelligent and the re- 
spectable differ in opinion. Some moral 
questions, like that of slavery, have been 
settled. * Upon such experiment is closed ; 
but no man of ordinary common sense 
will maintain that all the moral ques- 
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tions pertaining to the ways of warfare 
upon vice have been settled yet. 

Within this wide sphere, then, of the 
issues upon which good men still differ, 
let us maintain the fullest liberty of moral 
experimentation. And that fullest liberty 
means not only freedom from legal re- 
striction, but also freedom from those 
moral and social penalties which some 
persons, who are very sure that they are 
right and that all other men are wrong, 
are quite too adept in inflicting upon the 
moral experimenter. Thus let us not 
condemn utterly those who hope to ad- 
vance temperance, whether their judg- 
ment and their experiments are in the 
line of the Subway Tavern, the high li- 
cense system, local option or State pro- 
hibition. All these methods will have 
to pass the criterion of experiment before 
a conclusion is reached. 


Jt 
Christianity in Fiction 

THe British Weekly deplores the 
“quiet atheism ” which it thinks is evi- 
denced in the year’s fiction. And that 
is One view to take, of course, but there 
is another. It is merely the cant that 
is being left out. The sense of God is 
unusually strong. Novelists, like other 
people, are beginning to understand who 
supplies the conditions and the eternal 
order of things. And it is a good rather 
than a bad sign that our fictitious heroes 
and heroines are learning to stand alone 
without calling on Providence in every 
chapter to do for them what Providence 
does for every man when he is created 
mentally and physically normal. People 
are very slow to comprehend this in real 
life, and the authors of Sabbath school 
library novels never will understand it. 
The better literary artists among us por- 
tray the Christian ideal in one form or 
another. They are writers of man-scrip- 
tures, however, not of the finished ethics 
of Heaven; and in this business the best 
that can be done is to foreshadow those 
tendencies which are essentially religious, 
whether we call them the “ social com- 
punction” or by some other current 
term. 

“The Common Lot,” the best ethical 
novel of the year in this country, is an 
illustration of this fact. The author 
never once appeals to God as the Deus 
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ex machina, but the story is really 
founded upon that interpretation of the 
beatitude “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit” found in Professor Briggs’s new 
book, “The Ethical Teachings of 
Jesus: ” 


“He had in mind those who re- 
nounce all things for the sake of the Kingdom 
of God; not those who are poor by circum- 
stance, but those who are voluntarily poor.” 


And while Herrick has been a little 
awkward about it, his purpose is to por- 
tray such a man in modern life. The 
young architect renounces his rank, his 
commercial instinct for wealth and his 
ambition to rise above the common lot 
in order that he may work with a quieter 
mind from the higher motive. It was 
not a question to pray over, since he was 
made able from the beginning to reach 
such a decision and to live up to it. Such 
books are Christian because they pro- 
claim, dramatize, the principles upon 
which the Kingdom of Heaven is 
founded in a man’s heart. 

Commenting on Anthony Hope’s 
book, “ Double Harness,” the British 
Weekly goes on to say that altho the 
characters pass through great tribula- 
tions, are guilty of many sins, 

“Christianity never came once into their 
minds. They never pray, they never think of 
God, they do not fear God, or love God, or re- 
pent before God.” 


Now, there is an illusion about some 
forms of sin as entrancing as the highest 
religious experience. The trouble is the 
illusion fails. In this book the.characters 
are all involved in such a snare. The 
author intends to portray a phase of so- 
cial madness from various points of view, 
and he does it with singular veracity. 
But toward the last, where the reaction 
sets in, where every lost soul among 
them finds herself in the pit of shame 
and grief, this conversation takes place 
between two sinners: 


“Tf what you say is true, you must pray for 
yourself sometimes. Pray for me, too, ma- 
dame.” 

“Yes, I'll pray for you the prayer I love 
best: ‘ Those things which for our unworthi- 
ness we dare not and for our blindness we 
cannot ask’—I will pray for those, for you and 
me.” 


A great artist never leaves God out 
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where He alone is adequate; therefore he 
can never be an atheist. 

The difficulty now is that we have so 
abused the idea of God in a dramatic 
way, just as it has been abused in other 
ways, that there is at this time a pro- 
found and healthy revulsion against the 
exaggerated and sentimental use of it in 
fiction. But never before has this branch 
of literature showed more evidences of 
the practical Christian spirit of the age. 
A frankly atheistic novel would be re- 
volting, at least on the ground that it 
would not appeal to the imagination far 
enough up. It is the artist in fiction, as 
elsewhere, who suggests the most of joy, 
harmony and rightness that is the most 
satisfying by the very law which governs 
the mind. And we may call the spirit of it 
what we please—socialism, agnosticism, 
even atheism—but whatever it is, that 
same thing is hurrying on Godward in 
fiction, as in every other expression of 
art and science, as it never hurried be- 
fore. We should not make the mistake 
of supposing otherwise because the hero 
no longer stands in the dark corner of 
the church to watch the heroine on a 
prayer pillow further up the aisle. 
Really that young scamp was not nearly 
so Christian as the red-faced, smut- 
smeared labor agitator who occasionally 
leads a strike in one of our stories of the 
anthracite region. He was there to see 
the girl; and while the agitator may be 
wrong in his methods (experience will 
modify these), he has a keener sense of 
righteousness than the lady-seeker with 
all his gallant almsgiving to be seen of 
her, and it is the sense of righteousness 
which leads to God. We need never fear 
the spread of atheism in fiction nor any- 
where else so long as we have that. We 
are far from the condition after the Eng- 
lish Restoration or the French Revolu- 
tion, when the people were ready to take 
the “not” out of the Commandments 
and put it in the Creed. 

Js 


An egg was asked, and the 
gift is a stone; we shall be 
glad if the fish does not 


The Russian 
Reforms 


turn out a serpent. The meeting of the 
zemstvos asked for a constitutional form 
of government, and the Czar, controlled by 
the reactionary council, declares that he 
cannot consent that he hand down to his 
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son anything less than the absolute power 
which he has himself inherited. He de- 
clares that there must be “ undeviating 
maintenance of the immutability of the 
fundamental laws of the Empire.” That 
means, we take it, that the Czar can give 
no share in law making to representatives 
of the people. Every law, every reform, 
must be by the will of the Czar. The 
government by limited monarchy or by 
a republic secured in every other coun- 
try in Europe is no example to him. He 
must rule and he only. To be sure he 
would be a benevolent despot, but a des- 
pot he must be. He does not object to 
“innovations in legislation,” but they 
must be his, and not those of the people. 
Yet perhaps the people will soon begin 
to think that if he will not yield they may 
act. Most Magna Chartas have been se- 
cured against the will of kings. But 
when the Czar comes to enumerate the 
proposed reforms they are nothing more 
than proposals or inquiries that may only 
be methods of delay. Peasant life must be 
investigated; authorities must do their 
duty ; local institutions, such as zemstvos, 
should be given wide scope “ within legal 
limits ;”’ the courts should be independ- 
ent; State insurance of workmen is to be 
investigated, and exceptional laws should 
be applied only in times of exceptional 
danger. It is easy to see that this may 
mean nothing at all, or it may mean a lit- 
tle. Whatever it means it is not in the 
least degree liberty. A great chance has 
been lost, and we shall inevitably have 
more violence, more assassinations. 
a 

Now that the football season 
is over all the college coaches 
and athletic pundits are being 
interviewed as to how to make the game 
more open. At present the side that has 
possession of the ball has three chances 
to gain five yards. The theory upon 
which the teams seem to be trained is 
that the man with the ball must buck 
into the opposing line and then fall his 
full length ahead—that is, he must gain 
the necessary five yards in three falls of 
two yards each. It is found that this 
battering ram method is much more cer- 
tain of results than a run around the end, 
for the runner with the ball can much 
more easily reach the guarded line in 
front of him than curve around the end 


Football 
Rules 
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when his opponents can intercept him by 
going a shorter distance in a straight 
line. The theory of this mass play has 
been pointed out very clearly by Mr. J. 
W. Middlebrook, who writes: 


“For something over fifteen years now the 
game has been developing along military lines 
rather than lines of sport. The modern theory 
is one of pure momentum and nothing else. 
Momentum is the product of weight multiplied 
by speed, e. g., a player weighing 200 pounds 
moving at 10 feet per second represents a 
momentum of 2,000 at the point of impact. A 
combination of two, three, or four players of 
same weight and speed raises this figure to 
4,000, 6,000, or 8,000. The theory is to con- 
centrate this momentum upon a point whose 
powers of resistance must necessarily be less; 
in other words, the stronger to attack the 
weaker. The entire variation in the game is 
due merely to the attempt to find the weaker 
spot in the opposing line. Plays are directed 
repeatedly against one player for the express 
purpose of weakening him, and thereby creat- 
ing a weaker spot, precisely as a breach is made 
in a wall by a sustained cannonade directed at 
a particular spot. 

“My contention is that, while that principle 
is correct and proper enough for warfare, it is 
violative of the fundamental principle of sport, 
which is equal opportunity, opportunity for skill 
rather than brute weight. In fine, the game 
puts a premium on weight and has but slight 
regard for skill. This is illustrated by a com- 
parison of the weights of the teams of fifteen 
years ago with those of to-day. During that 
time the average weight has increased nearly 
if not quite twenty pounds. This is a perfectly 
logical development, for the simple reason that 
of the two elements composing momentum, it is 
much easier to obtain increased weight than 
increased speed. 

“Altogether aside from the question of the 
danger arising from the concentration of this 
mighty momentum upon one player, against 
whom the play happened to be directed, serious 
as that question is, it would seem that the pres- 
ent theory of the game is one opposed to true 
sportsmanship.” 


The most practicable remedy for Mr. 
Middlebrook’s objection is to compel the 
side with the ball to gain ten yards in- 
stead of five, as Walter Camp suggests. 
Then the man’s-length two-yard gain 
would be of little avail, and as a result 
the momentum plays would be mini- 


mized. And, moreover, if a touch down 
counted only four, while a goal from a 
drop kick counted six, a premium would 
be put on the kicking game. If these 
remedies failed it might be well to allow 
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the ball to be passed forward after a snap 
back, or even to permit the side that 
punted the ball to get it if possible, 
whether touched first by the other side or 
not. a 


We welcome the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Leupp 
as Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs; yet recognizing that Mr. 
Jones has been a capable and honest 
Commissioner, who has made as few 
mistakes as could be expected in the 
conduct of a difficult office, in which he 
may suffer from the political control 
of his superiors. Mr. Leupp’s purposes 
will be of the best, and he will have the 
support of the President in his work. 
One of the things he must now consider 
is the development of the reservation 
schools, for there are too many non- 
reservation schools now, as Commis- 
sioner Jones implies in his last report. 
We are learning that we have carried 
too far the policy of taking young chil- 
dren away from their parents and gather- 
ing them in far-away schools. Another 
matter that deserves serious considera- 
tion is a policy which threatens to over- 
throw the settled system of ending Gov- 
ernment support of religious schools. 
The way it is done now is to get the 
Indians at any agency to vote a request 
that certain religious schools should be 
supported from tribal funds held in trust 
by the Government for their education 
and civilization. We make no objection 
to this if the request of the Indians is 
made after open council as well as by sig- 
natures. With Indians the open council 
first is very important that there be no 
snap judgment. And when an appro- 
priation of funds is thus made for one 
religious school the sum assigned should 
be deducted from what the signers 
should receive at later distributions, or 
similar appropriations should be made to 
all other creeds. We have information 
that the preliminary council has been 
omitted in some cases and some Indians 
have protested against the appropriations 
thus made. 


Commissioner 
Leupp 


a 
Some of our readers in- 
terested in the Indians 
would like to know just 
how much has been done in the way of 


Indian Tribal 
Funds 
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giving the Indian tribal funds to denomi- 
national schools. We have obtained the 
following information: Several years 
ago a petition came to the Indian Bureau 
signed by two-thirds of the Menominee 
Indians, asking that a grant be made from 
their own collective fund for the support 
of a Catholic school, but there was a 
counter petition from one-third of the In- 
dians against it, and it was not granted. 
Later it was granted, because the Me- 
nominee Indians are largely Catholic, and 
the Government school there happens to 
be so largely under Protestant direction 
(other Government schools are equally 
Catholic) that the non-Catholic Indians 
were by it sufficiently provided for. A 
similar grant was made for a school 
among the Osages, from whom no 
counter petition was received. The 
Sioux’ request that their funds be applied 
to a school was made by only a small 
portion of the Sioux Indians. A petition 
by Chevennes at Tongue River, Mont., 
fo- help to a school there was also 
granted, and also represented no large 
proportion of the tribe. All these grants 
were for Catholic schools. The fairest 
way will be, as fast as possible, to have 
the tribal funds divided, as tribal lands 
have been. Then each Indian will have 
his own invested fund, and can use his 
own, and not his neighbors’, for schools 
as he pleases. A petition for thus divid- 
ing the Osage fund is now before Con- 
gress. It is hardly proper that funds be- 
longing to all the tribe should be applied 
to the purposes of only a portion of it, 
and there should be at least a council 
held before a petition of even a majority 
is granted. We want to keep all religious 
difficulties out of our management of In- 
dian affairs. 

yf 

The meeting of the 
representatives of the 
denominations in this 
country holding the Reformed faith, in 
Pittsburg, November 29th and 30th, was 
held within closed doors, but its action 
is now published. It asks the national 
bodies to consider a plan of federation 
which shall have the following features: 
Each Church shall retain its own indi- 
viduality, and every present power and 
right. A “Federal Council” shall be 
established to prosecute such work as 


The Presbyterian 
Federation 


can better be done in common, on a basis 
of four members for each first 100,000 
members, or fraction thereof, up to 300,- 
000, and after that four for every 200,000 
members. Its main work shall be evan- 
gelistic, for co-operation of the benevo- 
lent work of the Churches, and to 
harmonize differences that may arise. 
Seventeen sections amplify and narrow 
the several duties and powers of this 
Council, but entirely in the way of pro- 
tecting the integrity of the several 
Churches federated and their harmoni- 
ous working. It is a noble idea, and will 
have its best fruit in leading to mutual 
acquaintance and consolidation. As this 
federation provides for uniting all de- 
nominations holding the Presbyterian 
form of government, why may we not 
expect a similar federation of Churches 
Congregationally or Episcopally gov- 
erned? But better still will be the fed- 
erated Council of all our Protestant 
Churches, which we hope may be pro- 
vided for next November. 


Js 


Possibly we might not 
have noticed as we 
should the new spirit 
and enterprise of the University of Vir- 
ginia if a warning against it had not 
been proclaimed by that able and watch- 
ful South Carolina journal which most 
fears any movement of what is called the 
New South. When the University of 
Virginia called to its presidency a dis- 
tinguished scholar from Tennessee it 
simply occurred to us that an excellent 
choice had been made, and that the old 
university was likely to move forward. 
But we are now informed that “ this Port 
Arthur in the educational defenses of the 
South ” seems to have been “ captured ” 
by the “ Yankees.” We had not thought 
of the president of the Tennessee Uni- 
versity as a Yankee, but it seems he has 
hobnobbed with the men who, led by Mr. 
Ogden, have been visiting the South on 
an educational mission, and that makes 
a dangerous man of him. We are told 
that if “the special trains loaded with 
distinguished parties of Southerners and 
Northerners ” “ are making a conquest of 
the South and Southern sentiment, it 
ought to stir in the white people of the 
South the spirit of uncompromising re- 
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sistance,” and then it proceeds to specify 
the evil done by them: 


“Tt was only yesterday, so to speak, that one 
of ‘those splendid leaders’ was placed 
at the head of the University of Virginia, one 
of the greatest educational establishments in 
the South, a university with a glorious past, 
unique in its organization and successful in its 
mission. ‘Southern ignorance of the revolu- 
tion that is going on in its territory’ and the 
commercial spirit which has been attracted by 
the hope of large endowments possibly account 
for the change which has been brought about 
in the administration of the affairs of this 
school and in the so-called ‘larger life’ upon 
which it is entering. 

“Tt must be confessed that the capture of 
this ancient citadel of education by the ‘ splen- 
did leaders’ of the new movement is a notable 
triumph. The holding of conferences here and 
there in the South, the distribution of a few 
dollars to pay the railroad fares and hotel bills 
of teachers attending such conferences, the sup- 
port of summer schools here and there, and the 
ready disposition of prominent politicians and 
office holders to yield to the treatment of out- 
side doctrinaires—all these have excited alarm 
among those who fear the Greeks bearing gifts.” 


We are further told that “the proposed 
endowment of a million dollars will not 
add anything to its character or increase 
its true efficiency.” It ought to; we be- 
lieve it will, under its new president. 
Without the endowment that will allow it 
to grow its professors will go to Johns 
Hopkins and its students to Princeton, 
Yale and Harvard. 
& 


A French writer tells us that there are 
two fortresses that are holding out with 
extraordinary success against their be- 
siegers—one Port Arthur and the other 
the Combes Ministry. Every few days 
we learn that they both must fall 
speedily. They are almost taken, but yet 
they hold out. It is to-morrow, and still 
to-morrow. One fortress is besiege<di by 
shot and shell, the other by a war of 
words, even as Jericho was taken by the 
blast of trumpets. But the French Minis- 
try has a defense which it did not occur 
to the people of Jericho to use; they did 
not oppose bugles to trumpets, or their 
walls might have stood. Combes and his 
friends use their bugles, which blow 
louder than the trumpets on the other 
side. 

Fd 
That Kingdon Gould had no legal 
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right to carry a pistol in the streets of 
New York is clear, but it is evident that 
he needed it, and put it to good use in 
defending his liberty against a num- 
ber of equally lawless and more aggres- 
sive students, who were trying to cap- 
ture him and make him the butt of the 
class above him at their class dinner. 
The University could do no less than 
to suspend the principal rowdies. It 
is the business of the police to put a 
stop to such outrages as stopped car 
traffic for half an hour while the boys 
tried to capture another freshman. 
The police are quite too gentle with 
students’ pranks. 


A movement has been inaugurated to 
make the immigration stream run uphill. 
A number of railroad passenger agents 
and immigration agents met in the rooms 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor to try to make the immigrants go 
to a section of the country where hitherto 
they have been unwilling to go. It occurs 
to us that the best way would be to make 
the conditions more attractive. The 
Government cannot tell immigrants 
where to go. They will mostly follow 
their friends who send them passage 


money. 
oe 


It is friends of the Prohibition Party 
that tell us that in Massachusetts alone 
last year 235,000 men voted “ no license,” 
26,000 more than voted the Prohibition 
ticket in the whole United States at the 
late election. If we take the country over 
there may have been 5,000,000 votes to 
exclude saloons in cities and counties. 
What is, then, the lesson? It is that the 
people believe very largely in prohibition, 
but very little in a Prohibtion party. 
They prefer local option to a prohibitory 
law, and it works better. 


5 


If The Hague is the meeting place 
of nations, Copenhagen is the meeting 
place of monarchs. It ought to be an 
important conference which is an- 
nounced for the spring, when it is 
expected that the King of England, and 
the Emperors of Germany, Austria and 
Russia will be guests of the King of 
Denmark. Why should it not be a 
peace conference? 





Insurance 


National Supervision ? 


In President Roosevelt’s Message 
to Congress occurs this significant sen- 
tence: 

The business of insurance vitally affects 
the great mass of the people of the United 
States, and is national, and not local, in its 
application. It involves a multitude of trans- 
actions among the people of the different 
States and between American companies and 
foreign Governments. I urge that the Con- 
gress carefully consider whether the power of 
the Bureau of Corporations cannot constitu- 
tionally be extended to cover interstate trans- 
actions in insurance. 


THE INDEPENDENT heartily approves the 
President’s recommendation. It seems 
to us that a national supervision of 
some sort would tend to secure better 
and more uniform results than can pos- 
sibly be the case with the control vested 
as at present in various States, in which 
interpretations of the insurance principle 
are bound to differ. The national super- 
vision that works so well in the case of 
banks might well be extended to insur- 
ance, with its interstate features that 
now characterize the business. No in- 
surance company that is conducted on 
sound principles can reasonably object 
to the proposed national investigation 
and publicity. 
J 


Insuring Bank Deposits 


AN agitation which has for its ob- 
ject the insurance of bank deposits has 
been begun by James C. Hallock, of 
this city. He argues that it would be 
possible, through the agency of an in- 
surance scheme, to put deposits in a 
National Bank that has failed on the 
same footing as the note issues of such 
a bank, which are in no wise affected 
by the bank's failure. A mutual insur- 
ance in which all the banks should 
unite would create a fund similar in 
character to the redemption and guar- 
antee fund now collected against the 
notes. 

The assessment that would be need- 
ful, according to Mr. Hallock, would 
not exceed one-tenth of one per cent., 
which is certainly not an excessive 
amount. One objection to the pro- 


posed plan of insurance, of course, lies 
t at ge ‘ie 


in the fact that the cost of this insur- 
ance, no matter how small it might be, 
would ultimately fall on the sound 
banks. It would seem, however, that 
the advantages of such insurance 
would outweigh the disadvantages, in 
spite of the fact that banks have but 
an infinitesimal control over the oper- 
ations of each other, which quickly be- 
comes negligible when irregularities 
are allowed by the officers to creep into 
the management of a given bank, over 
which they should exercise guardian- 
ship. 
Js 

PRESIDENT Henry Evans for the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company of New York 
Cityhas compiled certain figures showing 
that company’s experience with certain 
mercantile business. From the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Evans it appears that in man- 
ufacturing risks the causes of fire vary 
because of different process hazards, but 
in mercantile risks the general hazard is 
approximately the same. The principal 
ones are lighting, heating, care and main- 
tenance and exposure. A number of the 
unprotected lines of business have been 
found by the Continental to have in- 
adequate ratings. The specially unprofit- 
able classes are given as follows: 


Cloaks (with or without Manufacturing) ; 
Clothing Manufacturing; Clothing Wholesale; 
Crockery ; Country Stores, without dwelling, in 
Villages (Unprotected) ; Department Stores; 
Dry Goods, Retail; Feed Stores; Frame Rows 
(Unprotected) ; Glassware and Window Glass; 
Groceries, Wholesale; Hats, Retail and Whole- 
sale; Laces, Embroideries, etc.; Millinery; Mu- 
sical Instruments, Pianos, etc.; Notions; Pa- 
per; Photographers; Paints and Oils; Picture 
Stores ; Roofing Materials; Seeds; Stoves, Hol- 
low-ware and Castings; Toys; Varnish, and 
Wail Paper. 


The conclusion reached by Mr. Evans is 
that the remedy for the unprofitable re- 
sults referred to is to be looked for in a 
more or less general increase of rates. 
3 
....The exhaustive exhibit made by 
the Prudential Insurance Company at the 
St. Louis Purchase Exposition at- 
tracted much attention. The Prudential 
exhibit was strictly scientific and was 
awarded two gold medals and one silver 
medal. i iia ' 
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Financial 


Railway Earnings and Accidents 


Ir is shown in the annual report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(important recommendations of which 
are set forth on another page) that the 
length of the railroads in this country 
at the end of the fiscal year 1904,was 
209,002 miles. Other statistics for that 
year, including comparisons with those 
of 1903, are as follows: Gross earnings, 
$1,966,633,821 (an increase of nearly 
$66,000,000) ; operating expenses, $1,- 
332,382,948 (an increase of $72,000,- 
000) ; net earnings, $634,250,873 (a de- 
crease of $6,400,000). A statement as 
to casualties contains the following 
figures: 


PASSENGERS. 


Killed. Injured. 


8,077 
8,973 
6,089 


43,266 
83,711 
The number of passengers killed in ten 
disastrous accidents during the year 
(eight of which were ‘collisions) was 23 
per cent. of the entire number, altho 
there were in all more than 6,000 col- 
lisions and 4,800 derailments. It is 
urged with much emphasis that the 
block signal system should be used on 
all roads. The adoption of it should be 
required by Federal law, as the use of 
automatic couplers and air brakes has 
been. It was ascertained by inspec- 
tion, however, that 65,183 (or 31 per 
cent.) of the cars examined were de- 
fective with respect to the require- 
ments of the present law. During the 
year 278 trainmen were killed and 
3.441 injured by coupling accidents. A 
majority of these casualties were due 
to defective equipment and would 
have been avoided if proper attention 
had been given to the maintenance of 
safety appliances. 

By a decision of the Supreme Court 
last week in a case to which Mr. Roose- 
velt had given his personal attention, 
compliance with the law will be has- 
tened. A brakeman named Johnson, 
on the Southern Pacific Road, had one 
of his arms crushed while trying to 
couple a moving locomotive, which had 
no automatic coupler, to a dining car, 
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which did have one. He sued for $20,- 
000. The company’s defense was that 
an engine was not a car and therefore 
was not required to have an automatic 
coupler ; also that the company was not 
responsible for the handling of a din- 
ing car owned by another corporation. 
The lower courts were against John- 
son, but the Supreme Court decided in 
his favor. Locomotives must have 
safety couplers and the couplers used 
must be such as will couple with those 
of other standard patterns. 
a 
More than eighty excellent photo- 
graphs, admirably reproduced, illustrate 
a little book about the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Railway, published by 
Fisk & Robinson, the well-known 
bankers. Up to the present time, 
this independent railway has extended 
from Addison, N. Y. (on the Erie 
road), to Sinnemahoning, Pa., with 
several branches, in all 173 miles. 
Important additions are in course of 
construction—an extension to Sykes- 
ville, Pa., practically completed, and 
another extension from Wellsville, 
N. Y., to Buffalo. Beginning as a 
road associated with large Jumber in- 
terests in Northern Central Pennsyl- 
vania, this line is now also largely en- 
gaged in the coal trade, penetrating, as 
it does, the famous Clearfield bitumi- 
nous district. Two subsidiary com- 
panies own lands containing 125,000,- 
ooo tons of coal, and another—the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Iron Company— 
has erected a fine furnace plant at Buf- 
falo, adjoining the great works of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company. The 
railway extension to Buffalo, to be 
finished in the coming year, will com- 
plete an ideal industrial federation, 
having its commercial center at Buf- 
falo, whose importance in the iron and 
steel industry and as a terminal point 
is rapidly increasing. 
& 


....In a statement accompanying 
the declaration of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company’s customary quar- 
terly dividend, it is shown that the 
company’s surplus, which was $15,434,- 
862 on September 30th, will be about 
$15,920,292 on December 31st. 
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The BEST Thing 
in LIFE 


A Holiday Gift that 
Lasts All the Year 


A Telephone 
in Your Home 


Make the “ Happy New Year” 
last all the year by subscribing 
for telephone service in your 
residence. 














The New YorK @ New Jersey 
Telephone Co. 


For Information Call (FREE) 
Contract Department, 5000 Main 


Brooklyn, New York 





INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


Conservative Investments 


We purchase after careful investigation entire 
issues of FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS cover- 
ing the property of railroads and other quasi- 
public corporations, in cases where such issues 
conform to the standards of safety recognized by 
the most experienced investors. 


Information and quotations relative to 
bonds now offered 


YIELDING 3% TO 54% 


SELECTED FOR THE INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS, 
MAILED ON REQUEST. 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 
The Roe ae 


49 Wall St., New York 











GREAT 
HOLIDAY 
OFFER! 


56-PC. 
TEA SET 


With an order for 20 Ibs, 
of New Crop 60c. Tea or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb., or an assorted order 
Teas and B.P. or 60 Ibs. 
Bomosa Coffee, 33c. a Ib. 
COUPONS which can be 
exchanged for many Mag- 
nificent Premiums 
given with every 25c. worth 
of Tea, Coffee, Baking Pow- 
der, Spices and Extracts. 

Send to-day for our pre- 
mium list, prices and direc- 
tions. 


For Particulars Address 
“<“C. W. B.,’’ care of 


The Great American Tea Co. 
Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 





A 


(Established 1879.) 

‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. 
Ask roms physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Festal tee ; peseriptivs 


... . ‘aad 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 
roc, in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. J: St., M 
ws ~ ——o 
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PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin 2 Co., New York. 





1835. 


Holiday Gifts| 


Hats and Umbrellas 


Full line of J. B. Stetson Co. Hats 
SECURE ONE OF OUR ORDERS FOR YOUR FRIENDS. 


E. WILLARD JONES 
Late BIRD & CO. 49 Nassau Street 


W Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


VE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
ae bok ee simplest device tor a x 


0 les from written 
100 Soles trom typewritten 
we will Ce. complete ‘dupli cator, 
cap size, wi ont eposit on ten 
Naa 
oo oo of 33444, 0} $5 net 


THE FELIX c AUS DUPLICATOR 0. 
Daus Building, “12 John St., New York City. 








DIVIDENDS 





The Greater NewYork Savings Bank 


498 5th Ave., corner 12th St. 
BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY. 
The trustees have allowed interest at the rate of 


THREE AND ONE-HALF PER “EN 
per annum onall sums from $5 to $3,000 for the six. months and 


three months ending December 31, 
January 16, 1905. 


1904, payable on and after 


Money deposited on or before January 10, 
1905, will draw interest from January 1. 


CHARLES J. OBZRMAYER, 


President 
WILLIAM OBERM AY R, 
fecretary. 





National Banks 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, December 2ist, 1904. 
A dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. has been de- 
clared, payable on and after Tuesday, January 3d, 1905. 
Transfer books will remain closed until that date. 


%. B. NEWELL, Oashier. 





THE GHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A Loe gy! dividend of four per cent. has this day been 
declared by the rd of Directors out of the earnings of 
the past three months, payable on and after January 34, 
1905, until which date transfer books will be closed. 

HENRY P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 


New York, December 23d, 1904. 





THE GITIZENS GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


New York, December 16th, 1904, 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend of 
THREE PER CENT., free of tax, on the capital stock of this 
Bank, eut of the earnings of the past six months, payable on and 
after January 8, 1905. 

The transfer books will be closed from December 2ith, 1904, to 
January 3d, 1905. HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, Dec. 22, 1904. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND bo HALF PER CENT., 
payable on and after January 3d, 190: 

The transfer books will close at 3 P. 4 this date, reopen- 
ing January 3d, 1905. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
of New York. 
New York, December 20th, 1904. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT., free of tax, out of the 
earnings of the last six months has to-day been declared by 
this bank, payable on the third day of January next. The 
transfer books will remain closed till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
of New York, 
December 20th, 1904. 
79TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%), free of tax, payable 


January 3d, 1905, to stockholders of record on this date. 
The transfer — will remain closed until January 34d, 


1905, at 10 A 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 





THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL gy 


New York, December 20, 

A dividend of FIVE PER CENT. upon the Capital” Stock 
of this Bank has been declared, payable, free of tax, on 
and after January 3d, 1905. The transfer books will be 
closed until that date. T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 


MERGHANTS EXGHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York. 
Dec. 21, 1904. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after January 34d, a we which date the 
transfer books will be closed. . 8. APGAR, Cashier. 








FOUNDED 1803. 


The Merchants’ National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, Dec. 22, 1904. 
203d Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a Divi- 
dend of Three and One-Half Per Cent. (34%), free of tax, 
payable January 3d, 1905. 

The Transfer Books will be closed on and after Dec. 234, 
1904, and reopened Jan. 4th, 1905. 


SAM’L S. CAMPBELL, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BUTGHERS AND DROVERS’ 
BANK. 
New York, December 15th, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three (3) per cent, free of tax, payable on 
and after January 3rd, 195. 
The transfer books will be closed from December 2ist until 
an uary 3d, 1905, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier, 
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THE NATIONAL ‘PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 


December 20th, 1904. 
The Board of Directors to-day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the capital 
stock of this Bank, out of the earnings of the past three 
months, payable on and after January 3d, 19 
The transfer books will be closed from December 2ist to 
December 31st, inclusive. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, 





Cashier. 





THE NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW YORK, N. Y- 
December 19th, 1904. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of six per cent. (6%) free of tax, payable January 3; 

the transfer books will be ; losed on and after December 23rd, 
1904, and reopened January 3rd, 

“G. J. BAUMANN, Cashier. 





‘State Banks 





THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, December 20th, 1904. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of ten (10) per cent., free of tax, payable January 
3d, 1905, to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until January 4th, 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


. 





GOLUMBIA BANK. 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 
New York, December 21st, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day declaied a 
semi-annual dividend of Four (4) per cent. free of tax, payable on 
and after January Ist, 1905. 
The transfer books will ie cloord from this date unti: 
January 8rd, 1905. 8. GRIFFITHS, Cashier. 





THE PLAZA BANK, 
New York, December 7th, 1904. 
A dividend of TEN (10) PER CENT. has this day been de- 
clared, payable on and after January 3d, 1905. 
Transfer books close December 24th, 1904, and reopen 
January 4th, 1905. E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 





Savings Banks 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
280 Fourth Avenue, Dec. 22, 1904. 
171ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest 
under the provisions of the by-laws for the six months end- 
ing Dec. 31, as follows: 

At the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all 
sums of $5.00 and upwards, not exceeding $3,000, payable 
on and after 20th day of January, 

The interest is carried to the credit of depositors as prin- 
cipal on January 1, 1905. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw inter- 
est from January Ist. 

WILLIAM W. SMITH, President. 

CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretary. 








Dry Dock Savings Institution, 


341 and 343 Bowery, cor. 3d St., New York. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending Dec. 31, 1904, on all deposits entitled thereto under 
the by-laws, at the rate of Three and One-Half Per Cent. 
per annum on all sums not exceeding Three Thousand Dol- 
lars, payable on and after January 16, 1905. 

Deposits made on or poe comand 10 will be entitled to 
interest from January 1, 

ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 


WM. F. PATTERSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


Bast River Savings Bank 
No. 8 CHAMBERS ST. 
113TH —_«* DIVIDEND. 


December 12, 1904. 
a dividend at the rate Fs Foun PER Cc per annum 
as been declared for the six months ending December si 
cee all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to $3,000, pay. 
le tJ January 10, 
ts made on or before January 10, 1905, will draw 
intener from January 1. 





CHARLES FRAZIER, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 








TO ALL 


F R EE CHURCHES 


The Pond’s Extract Co. has a proposition to make 
that willinterest all church entertainment commit- 
tees. This Company will donate to any church 
holding a fair or bazaar, a limited number of bottles 
of Pond’s Extract, which can be sold or otherwise 
turned into money for the benefit of the church. For 
further information address Pond’s Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


has been f ixt; 
POND’S EXTRACT i° acanaara remedy for 
burns, bruises, wounds, neuralgia, rheumatism and 


all pain and inflammation. It is sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 


GITIZENS’ SAV INGS BANK. 


6 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
SoTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF (83) PER CENT. per annum be 
paid to depositors on and after January 16th on all 
sums of $5 and up to $3,000 which «4A remained on 
deposit for the three or six months “— December 
3Sist, » in accordance with the by-laws and rules 
of the bank. Money deposited on or before January 
10th will draw interest from January Ist. 


HENRY HASLER, President. 


HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 











EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., New York. 


The Board of Trustees have doclezed & semi-annual divi- 
dend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on all 
deposits entitled thereto, from CX for the six and 

ree months ending December 31, 1 

Interest will be credited under date venaesy 1, 1905, and 
iDEPO on and after yams Jenuary 16, 1 

SITS N OR BEFORE JANU- 


1 90. tLe “DRAW INTE 
fom Saath ity 1 
MoM Ad > President. 


JOHN’, a PULLEYR. RR ny 





THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 
656 and 658 Eighth Avenue, Corner 42nd St. 
Eighty-ninth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


On and after January 16th, 1905, interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. PER A ANNUM “= 
be paid to depositors entitled thereto on all sums of $5 t 
$3000. Money deposited on or before the 10th of Jonesy 
will draw interest from the ist. Bank open daily from 
10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and Monday from 6 to 8 P.M., holidays 
excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturday, 


Assets, $16,250,000 Surplus, $850,000. 


A. TURNER, President 
WM. G. CONKLIN, Pee, 





GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


S. E. COR. 6th AVENUE AND 16th STREET 


Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum 
will be credited depositors for the six months and three 
months ending December 8ist, 1904, on all sums from five 
dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled thereto under the 
by-laws, payable January 16th, 1 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before January 10th, 1905, will draw 
interest from January ist, 1905. 
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The 
Franklin 
Society 


tor Home buiidimg and Savings will pay 
cash dividends after January 1 at the rate of 


5% PER ANNUM 
to nearly 3,000 shareholders. This is its 
7) hirty-third Consecutive Dividend. 
It never misses one. The Franklin Society 
was organized nearly seventeen years 
ago, and has received and accounted for 
over seven millions of dollars without 
the loss of a penny to any of its members 
or customers, It is the best place in New 
York for the savings of men, women or 
children. Begin with the new year with 
any amount from a Dollar up to $5,000. 
Deposits before January 10th share in 
earnings from January ist. Send for 
further printed information to 
THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY, 
Beekman and Park Row, Manhattan. 


JOHN C, McGUIRBE, President. 
CHARLES 0’C. HENNESSY, V.-P. & Mgr. 
GILBERT LLOYD, JR., Secretary-Treasurer. 














GERMAN SAVINGS BANK. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th Street. 
New York, December 24th, 1904 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (33) 
PER CENTUM per annum will be credited depositors for 
the six months ending December 31st, 1904, on all sums 
entitled thereto under the by-laws not exceeding three 
thousand ($3,000) dollars. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th, 1905, will 
draw interest from January Ist, 1905. 

CA SIMIR TAG, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 


HARLEM SAVINGS BANK 
3d AVE., COR 124th ST. 

The Board of oe ntet have declared a semt-annual dividend at 
the rate of THREE AN “HALF PERCENT. per annum on 
al! deposits aieitied thereto from $5 to $3,000 for the six and 
thiee months ending December — 1904. Interest payable on 
and after Monday, January ié6th, 1905 

Money deposited = or before Jan. 10th, 1905, will draw interest 


trom January ist, 1% 
THOMAS CRAWFORD, President. 
THOMAS R. EBERT, Secretary. 


Irving Savings Institution 
115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three and six months ending Dec. 31, 1904, at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on amounts 
from $1 to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, 
Jan. 16, 1905. Deposits made on or before Jan. 10 
will draw interest from Jan. 1. 

W.H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 

CHARLES H. FANCHER, Treasurer. 











BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


23 PARK PLAOE.N. Y. CITY. - 
The Board A 


Four Per Cent. Per Annum, 
dafter J 
papyinen endet mary Tih, will raw 


H. ¥. HUTOHINSON. 
President. 


. 2 oot Ist, 1906. 
7 A. STUART. 
retary. 





MAIDEN LAne Sovines BANK. 

By order of the Trustees the semi-annual dividend at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be 
credited on December 31, payable on and after the third 
Tuesday in January, 1905, on all sums of $10 and up to 
$3,000, which shall have been deposited on and prior to 
the 3d day of October, 1904. 

Money deposited on or before the 10th day 
of January will draw interest as from Janu- 
ary 1, 1905. 

LOUIS WINDMULLER, MAURICE MAAS, 

President. Secretary. 


MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 
107th Semi-Annual Dividend. 





December 13, 1904. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining 
on deposit during the three or six months ending 
on the 31st inst., payable on and after the third 
Monday in January next. 

Deposits made on or before January roth, 1905, 
will draw interest from January Ist. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secre tary. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, 


1 and 3 aD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute). 
Chartered 1852 103d Dividend. 
New York, Dec. 13th, 1904. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DEO. 31ST, 
1904, at the rate of Three and One-Half per cent. per An- 
num, will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under 
the by-laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. IN- 
TEREST PAYABLE JANUARY 18TH. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 10th, 1905, 
will draw interest from January Ist. 
JO NATHAN. B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 West 34th Street (Near Eighth Avenue). 


The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be 
credited depositors on Dec. 3ist, 1904, at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


on deposits of $5 to $500, and on deposits over $500 three 
and one-half per cent. on the remainder, up to 
Deposits made on or before January 10th will * draw 
interest from January ist. 
SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 


ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
FREDERICK N. CHESHIRE, Secretary. 
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UNITED STATES SAVINGS BANK. 
S. W. Cor. Madison Ave. and 58th St. 
31ST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered that the interest to be 
credited to depositors January ist, 1905, and payable Janu- 
ary 16th, shall be at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum, on all sums from $5 to $3,000. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw 
interest from ee | ist, 1905. 

NSTANT A. ANDREWS, President. 

JOHN HYSLOP, Treasurer. 


ALFRED E. MARLING, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue, 
Greeley Square, New York. 

Interest three and one half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January Ist, payable January 1gth, 
or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 








Trust Companies 





BANKERS’ TRUST GOMPANY. 


7 WALL STREET. 

The Directors of the Bankers’ Trust Company have this 

day declared a dividend of 14% upon the Company’s capital 
stock, to be paid on January 3d, 1905, out of the Com- 
or surplus profits to stockholders of record December 
4th, 1904. 
The stock transfer books will be closed at the close of 
business December 24th, 1904, and reopened on January 34d, 
1905. BENJAMIN STRONG, Jr., Secretary. 

New York, December 19, 1904. 





THE TRUST GOMPANY OF AMERIGA, 


DIVIDEND NO. 14. 
149 Broadway, New York, Dec. 20, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of the Trust Company of America 
have this day declared a quarterly dividend of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF (34) PER CENT. upon the capital stock of the 
company, payable January 3, 1905. 
Transfer books will be closed at 3 P.M, Friday, December 
23, 1904, and reopen 10 A.M. January 3, 1905. 
RAYMOND J. OHATRY, Secretary. 





Railroad and Telegraph Companies 





THE GHIGAGO, ROGK ISLAND AND PAGIFIG 
even GOMPANY. 


York, December 12, 1904. 
A Dividend of TWO PER SENT (2%) on the ca ital stock 
of this company is this day decla payable January 3, 
1905, to stockholders of record Decemb ber 23, 1904, on which 


date the transfer ear * te .-- and open again January 
, 1905. BOGGS, Assistant Secretary. 





Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company 


First Mortgage Refunding 4% Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 8, due January 1, 1905, will be paid at ma- 
turity at the office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
F. A. LEHR, Treasurer. 





Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Company 


First Mortgage Refunding and Terminal 57% 
Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 6, due on January 1, 1905, will be paid at ma- 
turity at the office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
R. E. POWERS, Treasurer. 





Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company 


Common Stock Dividend No. 23. 

The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER (13) PER CENT. on the Common Stock has been 
declared payable January 3, 1905 

ie LEHR, Treasurer. 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. ¥., 
Fiscal Agents. 





New York Gentral & Hudson River 
Railroad Go. 

Office of the Treasurer, New York, Dec. 21, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this 
office on the 16th day of January next, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, the 3ist inst. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
extra dividend of Three-Quarters of a Dollar per share will 
be paid on Monday, January 16, 1905, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Saturday, December 31, 
19 


104. 
The transfer books will be closed from January 2 to 
January 14, 1905, both days included. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, will 
be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 

WILLIAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GO. 
(Incorporated.) 
New York, December 14th, 1904. 


DIVIDEND NO. 145. 

The Board of Directors gone declared a quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER OENT. upon the capital 
stock of this Company, payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 16th day of January next to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 3d next. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 








Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN WOOLEN 
COMPANY 


Twenty-third Quarterly Dividend. 


Notice is hereby given that the quarterly dividend of 
One and Three-Quarters (13) per cent. on the Preferred 
Capital Stock of the American Woolen Company will be 
paid on the 16th of January, 1905, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 2d, 1905. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business January 2, 1905, and will be reopened 
January 17th, 1905. 





WM. M. WOOD, Treasurer. 


Boston, Mass., December 22d, 1904. 





Office of the Electric-Storage Battery 
Gompany. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street, 
Phila., Pa., December 2ist, 1904. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of 13% 
from the net earnings of the Company, on both Common 
and Preferred Stocks, payable January 2d, 1905, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on’ December 
24th, 1904. Checks will be mailed. 
The transfer books close December 24th, 1904, at 12 M., 
and reopen January 2d, 1905, at A. 
WALTER G. HENDISRSON, Treasurer. 
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OFFIGE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER GO. 
Meriden, Oonn., December 15, 1904. 

Coupons No. 4 of the debenture bonds of this company, 

due January 1, 1905, will be paid on and after that date 

on presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, 
128 Broadway. GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 





seein ' Ray gg COMPANY 
w York, December 14th, 1904. 

At a meeting of the Boerd. of Directors, held this 
regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF eR 
CENT. and an extra dividend of FIVE PER CENT. were 
declared, payable on and after December 8ist, 1904, to 
the stockholders of record on Saturday, December 17th, 
904, at 1 o’clock P. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, December 17th, 
1904, at 1 o’clock P. M., and reopen on Tuesday, January 
3d, 1905, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York City, December 18, 1904. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the preferred stock of the company, payable at 
this office on January 14, 1905, to the preferred stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 31, 1904. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 22. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS 
PER CENT. on the capital stock of this Compa has 
been declared, poyeite January 16, 1905, at the office of 
the Treasurer, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business December 31, 1904. 

CHARLES A, HUBBARD, ‘Treasurer. 











ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 
THE AMERIGAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 9th, 1904. 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank for 
the election of Directors will be held at the banking house, 


No. 128 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 10th, 1905, from 
12 M. to 1 P.M. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 








THE GITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIQNAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 9, 1904. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank for 
the Election of Directors and the transaction of such other 
business as may be brought before it will be held at the 
Banking House, No. 820 Broadway, on Tuesday, January 
10th, 1905, at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Polls will be open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
- HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 








«IT BAST RIVER RATIONAL BANK 
New York, December 2, 1904, 


An election for Directors of this bank will be held at the 
banking house, No. 680 Broadway, New York, on Sante, 
January 10, 1905. Polls open from 2 ° 80 "clock P.M 

Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 
of New York. 
New York, December 20th, 1904. 
The Annual Election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at its banking rooms, corner of a gee | and Murray 
Street, Tuesday, January 10th, 1905. ™ poll will be open 
from 12 M. to 1 P.M H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 








THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 10, 1904. 
The Annual Meeting of the shareholders of this Bank, for 
the election of Directors, will be held at the Banking House, 
corner Chambers and Hudson Streets, on a January 
10, 1905, between the hours of 12 M, and 1 
BENJAMIN F. WHENEE, “Cashier, 


THE LINGOLN NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, 
82 to 42 East 42d Street. 
New York, December 20th, 1904. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank for 
the Election of Directors, to vote on an amendment to 
Article III of the Articles of Association, in order to pro- 
vide that the number of Directors of the Bank shall be not 
less than ten nor more than fifteen, and the transaction of 
such other business as may be brought before it, will be 
held at its Banking House, 32 to 42 East 42d Street, on 
Tuesday, January 10th, 1905, at 12 o’clock noon, the polls 


to remain open one hour. 
CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 








THE NASSAU BANS 
w York, Dec. 27, 1904. 


The Annual Election for seven (7) p Ra to serve for the 
ensuing year, and for three (3) Inspectors of the next election 
will be held at the Banking Rooms on Boreoek a 10th, 1905. 


Polls open from 11 o’clock A.M, until 12 o’cloe 
H. ROGERS, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
December 10th, 1904. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank for 

the election of Directors for the ensuing year will be held 

at the Banking House, 214 Broadway, New York City, on 
a. "ead 10, -~ between the hours of 12 M. 
and 1. DWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


FINANCIAL 











RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; STUYVESANT yim Vice 
; GILB EON. 


RT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. M 
HN C. VAN CLEAF Vice-Pres’t; EDWARD J. 
N, Cosmier WILLIAM JONES, Ass’t ( ashier; FRED- 
OXCROFT, Aae't Cashier: WILLTA M A. MAIN, Ass’t 
Cashier; ACAURICE H. "EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T, Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, - Rockhill rotts, August 
Belmont ee Delafield, Francis R. “Appl eton, John Jacob 
Astor, e 8. Hickok, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, saac Guggenbeim, ohn E. Borne, Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, Gilbert G. Thorne 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, - - - = = 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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1876— —1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. h YEA 
Loans upon Real Estate. - + - =m ——_ 


VIRGINIA FARMS. 


Best on earth for the money. Free catalogue. 
CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, =« $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, « - ~ #- 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, al « « 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws poctent the policy holder. 

New York OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 











1860—— —1904 


Inited States Lif InsUraneé C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 


FINANOE neers 
JAMES R. PLUM, 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Leather 
Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
"77 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,600,000 
- $45.000.000 


Assets over e ry e +. 
Insurance in force over ‘ 





MARINE and 1NLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 





INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL IS8UE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD- JONES. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A G. BULLOCK, President. 





January rst, 1904. 

$23,249,248.36 
21,064,170.00 
$2,185,078.30 


licy, ont guaran- 
the Massachusetts Non-Forfe Lire law 


ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, - : 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) 


Cash surrender values stated in eve: 
teed by 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Breatway, 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1 


Capital Stock all cash. $} . 
Re-Insurance Rese: . ° 

Unsettled Losses and Other ClaiM6S.........cccccccccesee 467, 

Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 $6,463,828.59 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary; 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policics 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for. the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agénts everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


** Insure in an American Company.’’ 





FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life Assurance Cor- 
poration which has paid its Policyholders 
$58,000,000 in 24 years. Straight Life 
Contracts and those with investment 
features are issued by this Com- 
pany in any amount ranging 
from $50.00 to $50,000.00. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 
Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mutual Reserve Building 
305, 307. 309 Broadway, - NEW YORK 


Industrial Agents, address Provident Department. 





Provident Savings Life 


: E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New Yorl 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapte 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to activ 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amoun 
of indemnity for the family; temporary, guaran 
teeing at low cost against loss by death whil 
engaged in speculative operations. It specia 
provides for practical wants. 


New England Mutua 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mas 
Assets, Jan. 1,1904, = $35,784,010.60 
32,569,406.71 


Liabilities, 7 - . 
$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and p 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Masi 
chusetts Statue. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application ¢ 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y« 
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Model Grand Range 


COOHS TO PERFECTION. 


Has a large and well-ventilated oven. The oven rakeand shelf- 
locking device enable cook to baste or turn roast without putting 
hand into hot oven. The fire kindles in half the usual time be=- 
cause of our DOUBLE KINDLING AND BAKING DAMPER. 
These and many other improvements are told of im our : : : : 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, SENT FREE. 
Propiacnces Barstow Stove Company, °° "prsisn’ St 


Ifthe Model Grand Range is not sold in your town, please write us. 
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Used Round the World 


Waller Baker & Cos 


The leader for 
124 Years 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK 


World’s Fair 
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vose 


2 PIANOS se 


Established in Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One 








The Unvarying Superiority of Vose 
quality, maintained for more than half 
a century, has made vose pianos 


Impregnable in their 


ay 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 


Grand Prize} 


free of expense You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


St. Louis 
Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


45 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
——— EUROPE ano AMERICA 


Send for Catalogue and full information. 





vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GERHARD MENNEN co, 





WITH LATEST 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Aveaue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York, hiladelphia. 


<= Mottven’s Violet Taleum ss 
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